France: 
the fear of armed 


phantoms 





























oH ERE, CERTAINLY, is a distinguished 
family witha tradition tomaintain! 
Countless legions look to Chessie, who 
inspires them to Sleep Like a Kitten on 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. And this 
year they also look to Peake—Chessie’s 
“Old Man’”’—to father the famous kit- 
tens, enshrined in the hearts of milljons. 
This happy family can be depended 
upon to uphold the tradition of travel 
comfort on The Railroad with a Heart. 

Our new calendar—a family album, 


SLEEP LIKE 








Copyright 1937, The 


if you please—will feature handsome 
pictures of all of them. Peake will grace 
the front page, followed by Chessie As 
We Found Her and Chessie With Her 
First Family. 

As usual, there won’t be enough to 
go around. But while they last you 
can secure the 1938 Chessie Calendar 
by sending 25 cents (in coin, please) 
to cover postage and packing costs, 
to Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 2408 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE SPORTSMAN®THE F. F. V. 
America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 


with a Heat” 


CHESAPEAKE aud Clio \INES 


A KITTEN 





e and Ohio Railway Company 


Cet: Danily Moon 





































































For Christmas— 


GIVE AMERICA’S LEADING 
BEST-SELLER 


It is a library and an 
art gallery in itself 


THIS BOOK is a survey of a// the arts for al] the people. 
It is a beautiful book of 850 pages, written as only Van 
Loon can write, illustrated as only Van Loon can illustrate. 


The Arts is a survey of the noblest dreams and creations 
ever achieved by man. It has been acclaimed by outstanding 
representatives of every art it discusses. It is taking its 
place with Van Loon’s Geography and his Story of Mznkind 
as one of the foundation books of any intelligently selected 
modern library. 


TRIBUTES 


“The Arts is admirable from every point of view, it is remarkably 
inexpensive—$3.95—and it ought to be a source of lasting pleasure 
to intelligent readers from youth to old age. This wonderful piece 
of work will justly be accepted, I think, as the finest contribution 
Van Loon has yet made to the cause of human happiness.” 

—N. Y. EVENING POST 


“T feel like the Sultan with Scheherezade prepared for a thousand 
and one nights and never a dull one. The inexhaustible gusto and 
ingenious explanations and the art of linking everything togther 
and the pictures seem to me perfectly delightful. It really makes 
one believe that art is something to be enjoyed.” 

—VAN WYCK BROOKS, author of "The Flowering of New England" 





“A major contribution to the slow and painful process of civilizing 
modern man, robust, stimulating, human and most readable. He 
makes common man an initiate; he makes common life creative; he 
leaves the reader enriched, curious and eager for more.” 

—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“T have rarely come upon a scholarly work which reflected intimate 
experience, direct observation of the arts, travel, personal devo- 
tion to artists, informal understanding of the ways of musicians and 


painters as does Van Loon’s fine book.” 
—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE “BOOKS” 


THE ARTS 


The Story of Painting and Sculpture and Architecture 
and Music as well as the so-called Minor Arts from 
the days of the cave man until the present time. 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Price $3.95 at all department and book stores, or direct from the publisher, 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 




















2 NEWSWERy 
Le an 
elters really high caliber recently. I am con- 
- nected with a labor research organization S I D E S H OW 
and have been in a position to see the 
Booster general situation somewhat more closely ’ 
than others outside the movement. Be- 


A few weeks ago I stepped into one of 
the leading bookstores in the downtown 
section of this city. When I walked over to 
the magazine section, what magazine do 
you suppose caught my attention first? 
Your Newsweek. 

I soon found myself looking at the pic- 
tures on its checkerboard cover and, 
what’s more, reading the articles inside. 
And to think that a few months ago I 
would not even look at the magazine. 
Which goes to prove how much progress 
you gentlemen have made. 

I am especially well pleased with the 
new print, which is large enough to be 
read without straining one’s eyes, and I 
am also pleased with your very fine staff 
of writers. 

I could go on like this for pages, that is, 
analyzing and praising the different new 
features, but I think ’tis enough said 
when I say that you have won for your- 


self another reader and booster. 
A. H. SOLOMON 
Chicago, Il. 





Bobble 


I notice your reference [Nov. 1], in the 
radio speech of Mr. Landon, to the “Mid- 
western twang; the occasional bobble in 
pronunciation (Ruseyvelt, attack-ted) .” 

As for “attack-ted,” only a few hours 
before Landon’s speech, we heard an 
“Easterner” use the pronunciation “at- 
tack-ted” and as for “Ruseyvelt,” I had 
often heard the name so pronounced, as it 
is spelled, in New York City, where I lived 
most of my life. “Roo” in every word in 
the dictionary is pronounced as rood, roof, 
rook, room, root, roost, except Roo’se-velt 
is pronounced “ro’ze-velt.” In New York 
City it was universally pronounced “Rose- 
velt.” 

In New York City, the more common 
“Eastern” twang is the burring of “r” 
after “w,” such as “dror-ring,” “sor-rit 
for saw it, “lorr,” for law, and dropping 
the “r” where it occurs in the spelling. 
Such as: ‘There is a shoemakeh on Ja- 
maker-ravenue.” 

The Midwest is settled by people from 
the East, North, and South. Each holds to 
its provincialisms in the Midwest. 


G. M. BEERBOWER 
Hollywood, Fla. 





Caliber 


I have hesitated some little time before 
writing this merely because I am not an 
habitual “letters-to-the-editor” writer. 


However, I am a faithful reader of News- 
WEEK and would like to pay its editors a 
compliment. 

I have noticed with great interest and 
gratitude that the labor reporting in your 
publication has been getting to be of a 


ginning with the Atlantic City C.1.0. con- 
ference (which I attended) I feel that 
NewsweEEk has developed a very sensitive, 
analytical, and shrewd point of view with 
respect to labor news. Above all, it seems 
to me to be objective, both as to the 
question of labor news per se, and as to 
the question of C.1.0. and A.F. of L. news. 
This is no easy attitude to achieve in the 
columns of a weekly publication, and I 
congratulate the editors of Newsweek for 


its distinction. Keep up the good work! 
MARY BEALS 
Washington, D.C. 





Quarterback 

This note is to say how much I enjoy 
the sports section of Newsweek. It gives 
me a clear picture of what is going on in 
sports. Your “Guessing Games” gives a 
very good cross-section of games taking 
place throughout the country. 

In the Nov. 22 issue it is stated that 
John Meek is “fullback” on the California 
varsity. He has, however, been varsity 
quarterback for the past three years. Al- 
though he does not do any ball carrying 
or kicking, his terrific blocking and tack- 
ling (as backer-up of the line) and excel- 
lent signal calling will qualify him for 
All-American honors. 

RICHARD FAKOURY 

Oakland, Calif. 





Error 

In Newsweek of Nov. 22, I noticed on 
page 10 under the topic Missing Persons, 
a few lines about Roy Riegels. You stated 
he made his memorable run in 1919. Wasn’t 
it made several years later, in 1929? 

Being a subscriber and an _ interested 
reader of your magazine, I should like to 
see a correction made. 


. ARNE B. JOHNSON 
Dollar Bay, Mich. 


Roy Riegels ran 60 yards the wrong 
way in the Rose Bowl game eight years 
ago. A typographical error changed News- 
WEEK’S 1929 to 1919. 





Printwrite 

“Please print your name.” How often 
do we see that phrase used in order blanks 
in advertisements? But how can any writ- 
ing with pen or pencil properly be pro- 
nounced printing? Evidently a new word 
is needed in the language, a verb with the 
inclusive meaning, “to write in ordinary 
print-style letters or print with a rubber 
stamp, typewriter, addressing machine, 
stencil, or the like.” Wherefore I purpose 
to propose for the purpose the self-explain- 
ing word printwrite. 

ELMER G. STILL 
Livermore, Calif. 








To Blazes— 


Charged with arson, William Miko 
angrily told Pittsburgh police his car kept 
stalling just when he needed it most. So hy 
finally gave up and tossed a match into the 
gas tank. 


New York at Play— | 


Part of R. H. Macy & Co’s thirteenth | 
annual Thanksgiving Day parade through | 
Manhattan was the helium-inflated car. 
cature of Pinocchio, the fabled boy whos 








Newsphotos 


nose grew longer every time he lied (about 
one-quarter of its 44-foot length is visible). 
Incidentally, the parade makes the de- 
partment store the world’s largest private 
consumer of helium. 


Eye Witness— 


In Detroit, William Firth, 46-year-old 
coal executive, shot himself through the 
head. But he first wrote a note explaining 
how it happened: “To the authorities—l 
was cleaning the gun when it went off acei- 
dentally.” 





Booze News— 


In Billings, Mont., George Ingram 
ended his 388th jail term for drunkenness. 


Diet— 

During the early October threshing 
season, J. C. Corfman of Bucyrus, Ohio, 
lost a 360-pound pig. Last week he found i! 
again, buried under a straw stack. Stil 
alive, it now weighs 60 pounds. 
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"TELEPHONE MEN 


need good equipment to 





do a good job and to give 
you good service. Western 


Electric apparatus is right 





in design and right in qual- 
ity—made specially to fit 
the needs of the Bell Tele- 


phone System. 





Quick, nation-wide de- 
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DEATH 


@ Because they stop either for- 
ward, back or side skids before 
they start, there’s extra safety 
in WEED American Bar-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains. Yes, and 
double the safe mileage. There 
is twice the metal to wear 
through because of those big 
reinforcing bars or lugs. The 
metal—‘ Weedalloy”’—is espe- 
cially tough and wear-resisting. 
Side chains are electric-welded 
and hardened to resist wear on 
curbs and ruts. Patented Lever- 
Lock End Hooks are the easy- 
to-use, positive fastening. 
Extra safety—more than 
double the safe mileage! That’s 
why WEED Americans are 
known as “The Best Buy in 
Tire Chains.”’ The better acces- 
sory stores, garages and service 
stations offer WEED American 
Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


SlYy, GZ: yy | Bo ~ COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
NA, ) Ge Business for Your Safety 
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sf = | WEED American 
Bar-Reinforced 
TIRE CHAINS 


4 GREAT FEATURES THAT MAKE WEED AMERICANS THE BEST BUY IN TIRE CHAINS 


1—Bar-Reinforcements on cross chain links more than double safe mileage. 2—Made of “‘Weedalloy”— 
the strong, tough metal especially developed for WEED tire chains. 3—Side chains welded and hardened 
to resist wear on curbs and ruts. 4—Patented Lever-Lock End Hooks—the easy-to-use, positive fastening. 





Licensed to manufacture and sell Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains under United States and Canadian Letters Patent: 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc.; The McKay Company; The Hodell Chain Company; Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company; Dominion Chain Company, Limited: and Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited. 
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Born: 


To MARIGOLD, COUNTESS OF 
LONDESBOROUGH, 34 and seven 
months a widow, her first child—a daugh- 
ter. Had Lady Londesborough borne ,| 
son, he would have been fifth Earl of 
Londesborough. Now the 50-year-old title 
is extinct (the baby merely inherits , 
$5,000,000 estate) . 





Birthday: 
SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


of Kentucky, Senate Democratic majority 
leader, 60, Nov. 24. Typically, he growled: 
“Hum. I don’t look a day over 40.” 


oe 





Engaged: 

JOHN S. BRYAN JR., son of the 
publisher of The Richmond News Leader, 
president of William and Mary College, 
and an overseer of Harvard University; 
and Elizabeth Gibson, daughter of C. 





Huntley Gibson, American Tobacco Co. | 


director. 





Married: 

PRINCESS BABA, 21, 
daughter of the British Raja of Sarawak 
in Northern Borneo; and Robert Gregory, 











Newsphotos 


Princess Baba 


tler; in London. The Princess, otherwist 
known as Valeria Brooke, ignored her fa- 
ther’s threats of disinheritance and _ het 
mother’s complaints: “How would you feel 
if your daughter married a wrestler? Be- 
sides, he always gets licked.” 


youngest | 


25, middleweight catch-as-catch-can ad 
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ON 


pECEMBER 6, 1937 
— 
The DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER, 


divorced from the poor but adventurous 
Duke in 1931; and the Earl of Kintore, 
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5g-year-old Scot, in an elopement to Edin- 
burgh. As Helena Zimmerman, $10,000,000 
heiress of Eugene Zimmerman, Cincinnati 
banker, she married Manchester in 1900 
and bore him four children. The Duke 
never got his hands on Zimmerman money. 
Two years ago he was arrested on fraud 
charges; his son, Lord Edward Montagu, 
on forgery charges. 


BETTY FURNESS, 21, movie in- 
génue, and Johnny Green, 29, orchestra 
leader; in her Hollywood apartment. 





Divorced: 
HERBERT DE BOWER, New York 


broker, by the former Constance Farber, 
ex-actress, in Reno, on grounds of cruelty. 
Miss Farber intends to marry Jacques 
Raffray, who was divorced last month by 
the former Mary Kirk, who later married 
Emest Simpson, who was divorced last 
year by the former Wallis Warfield, who 
later married the Duke of Windsor, who 
was a bachelor. So far, de Bower hasn’t 
remarried. 





Departed: 
JOSEPH E. DAVIES, United States 


Ambassador to Russia, from Moscow, for 
New York, where his wife is recovering 





Acme 


Joseph E. Davies 


from influenza. Mrs. Davies’ physicians 
cabled she couldn’t return to Moscow until 
January. 





Arrived: 


ROBERT W. BINGHAM, American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
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HELLO BEN, You | WELL- WELL, YOUNG My, CHUBBINS. 


FELLA -HERE AT LAST-/yourRe QUITE WELL,ROB, WERE CERTAINLY GLAD You 
OLD RASCAL (aNd IF ITISNT, THE YOUNG GOT HERE IN TIME TO SPEND THE 


HOLIDAYS FTHANKS — I'VE BEEN 


CHUBBINS/ 
WELCOME, 
COUSIN ROB 
AND THERES 
AUNT HATTY 
COUSIN RUTH 

















HANKERING FOR SOME OF 
‘4 BHATTYS OLD-TIME COOKING 
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CALLS FORA CELEBRA- 
a ‘TION, EH ? 
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| FOUND PRINCE 
ALBERT THE TOP 
FOR SMOOTH, 
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SMOKING 








= ALL WE SAY OR NO PAY 


CERTAINLY SEEMS LIKE # MOST EVERYBODY AROUND % AND DON'T OVERLOOK 
OLD TIMES TO SEE THESE PARTS GOES FOR PA. Yj PRINCE ALBERTS CRIMP 
YOU LOADING UP THAT NO-BITE PROCESS CUT, EITHER FOR GOOD 
WITH GOOD OLD SURE MAKES PRINCE ALBERT KING, EASY DRAWING 
PRINCE ALBERT @ THE FAVORITE FOR EXTRA BURN 
r JUDGE g wanna © in GOOD 
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STEADY DUTY, THANKS 
TO CRIMP CUT RA. IT 
PACKS RIGHT FOR 
EASY DRAWING— 










Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 












SMOKING IS AT 
THE TOP WITH ME. 
IT'S GOT TO BE 
MILD TOO. 50 | SAY 
—PRINCE ALBERT! 
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Flowers and Palms... 
green lawns and sun- 
shine... lazy days in 
gorgeous Balboa Park, 
on the bay or at the 
golf courses. . . that’s 
the San Diego that 
awaits you any time 
from now on when 
you want to come. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address ... Room 180 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 
















Awaits You at Sunny 


Douglas 


Drenched in sunshine by day, and stardust by 
night —rich in scenic beauty, steeped in historic 
lore—Douglas offers all things to all people. Here 
you may bask in a dry, healthful climate...indulge 
to your heart's content in every kind of outdoor 
sport, particularly golf, on an excellent new all- 
grass course. .visit modern guest ranches or 
old-time cattle ranches...shop in metropolitan 
stores. .send your children to fine schools. Only a 
stone's throw from the city, one finds the glamor- 
ous romance of the Real West...just across the 
street, the thrilling intrigue of Old World Mexico. 
Come to Douglas for adventure and $% 
recreation, relaxation and rest—and for “ ‘ 
unbounded Western hospitality! 

Come via Rock Island—Southern Pacific, American 
Airlines or Broadway of America (Highway 80). 





at FIESTA STREET, DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
Please send me complete information and attractive booklet ! 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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in Baltimore, from New York and London. 
Suffering from a recurrence of malarial 
fever, he entered Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


H. G. WELLS, in Plymouth, England, 
from New York—as oracular as ever. One 
of his pronouncements: “Young Americans 
are extraordinarily alive . . . no longer 
have any time for the pompous old gentle- 
men ... of the Hoover type.” 





Honored: 


REPRESENTATIVE MAURY 
MAVERICK, Texas Democrat. He and 
fifteen classmates won honor-roll rating at 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, where 
Maverick studied economics and govern- 
ment during Congress’ recently ended re- 
cess. 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Polish pianist, 
on the 50th anniversary of his American 
debut. Nov. 29, 1887, an 11-year-old boy 
amazed a music-wise Metropolitan Opera 
House with his technique and assurance. 
Last week, on the same New York stage, 
the master displayed an undiminished 


skill. 





Misunderstood: 


GOV. HENRY HORNER of Illinois, 
by two 10-year-old girls in Springfield. 
Horner saw the youngsters gazing into a 
candy-store window and invited them in. 
They conferred, noted a State trooper near 
by, accepted the candy, and scampered 
away. They thought Horner might be a 
kidnaper. 





Accepted: 


By Chancellor Hitler, the resignation 
of DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT, German 
Economics Minister. Two months ago, 
after Hitler had repeatedly refused to let 
him quit, Schacht cleverly forced his 
point: he announced his resignation to 
American correspondents in Berlin. His 
successors will be Col. Gen. Hermann Gér- 
ing (until Jan. 15) and Walther Funk, 
present press chief. 





Disbarred: 
VERNE LACY, Missouri’s No. 1 


criminal lawyer, by the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, on grounds of professional mis- 
conduct. A specialist in defense of kid- 
napers, he was convicted of bribing a 
juror, associating with a disbarred attorney 
(Paul Richards), and wrongfully with- 
holding part of an estate. 





Sick: 
MANUEL QUEZON, President of 


the Philippine Commonwealth (emergency 
appendicitis operation): “resting com- 
fortably” at Philippine General Hospital, 
Manila. 


——_£_= 


Died: 
ALBERT S. BURLESON, 74, Post. 


master General under President Wilsoy: 
of heart disease, at his Austin, Texas, 
home. He developed the infant parcel- Post 
service and inaugurated air mail, and | 
weathered severe criticism after his de. | 
partment assumed control of telephone. | 
telegraph, and cable facilities during the 
war. After he retired he grew rich on his 
Texas oil lands. 


DEXTER FELLOWS, 66, since 1995 
press agent for the Ringling Bros.-Barnuy | 
& Bailey Circus; of typhoid fever, at Hat. 
tiesburg, Miss. As advance spieler for the 














Wide World 





Dexter Fellows 


big show, he traveled 15,000 miles a year. 
Wooed by his geniality, convinced of his 
honesty, editors readily swallowed the 


flowery bombast he lavished on the circus’ | 


attractions. 


SIR JAGADIS BOSE, 78, India’s 
foremost scientist; of a heart attack, at 
Giridih, Bengal. In 1901 he shocked the| 
British Royal Society with his theory that 
plants and animals exhibit the same re- 
actions to outside forces. 


REAR ADMIRAL RAYMOND S. 
PATTON, 54, director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; after a long illness, in 
Washington. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY, 61, 
Standard Oil Co. of California president 
since 1919; of a heart attack, while pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. 


CAPT. WALTER I. JOYCE, 80, 
Spanish War Veteran and co-founder of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; in New 
York. At his behest, Congress in 1931 
made “The Star-Spangled Banner” the 
official national anthem. 


THEODORE A. WALTERS, 61, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
of pneumonia, in Washington, D.C. 
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“ADVANCE — 
To Gol” 


MONOPOLY 


More Real Exciting Fun than any 
other Game! Price, $2, $2.50 (with 
Grand Hotels), De Luxe Sets, $3.50 to $25 





STAR REPORTER 


Novel and exciting play developed by 
Boake Carter, and based on his thrilling 
experiences chasing news by plane, rail, and 
motor! This Winter’s Outstanding NEW 
Game! Up to 6 can play. Price, $2 





MEXICAN PETE 


A New Game that will keep any group 

in hilarious excitement the whole evening 

through — ‘More Fun than a Fiesta.”’ Up to 

8 can play. Price, $1.50 and $3 
on . * 


LOWELL THOMAS’ WORLD CRUISE Game; 
SKYSCRAPER Game; BARGAIN DAY, Shopping 
Game for Youngsters; CAMELOT, for Men and Boys; 
VAN LOON’S WIDE WORLD; LEXICON, Better 
than Anagrams; AMERICANA, Fast Game for a Group; 
S. S. VAN DINE’'S PHILO VANCE, Detective 
Game; TOURING, FLINCH, ROOK, SORRY, etc. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. *« NEW YORK * LONDON 
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ee ©” LINKING THE TWO GREATEST CITIES OF THE FAST... 


WITH LIGHT-WEIGHT, 


NINETY MILES separate Philadelphia from New 
York. Not far, as we moderns measure dis- 
tance. But young Ben Franklin, trudging south- 
ward to seek his fortune, took a week for the 
journey. 

Footsore soldiers . . . saddle-weary patriots 

. founders of the new nation, jolting across 
Jersey in their slow-wheeled coaches ... how 
well they knew those ninety miles! 

Travel between New York and Philadelphia 
has been improved many times through the 
years, but never more dramatically than today. 
For a light-weight, streamlined, high-speed 
train now links the two great cities with a new 
kind of travel-comfort! 

The Reading Company can well be proud 
of this most modern of trains. Its five Budd- 
built, light-weight, stainless-steel cars are 
pulled by a streamlined steam locomotive. 
From headlight to observation lounge it is a 
thing of gleaming beauty . . . swift . . . smooth- 
riding .. . luxuriously appointed. 

Styled by Paul Cret, the new Reading stream- 
liner has all the innovations that are attracting 
travelers to other Budd-built trains on railroads 


EDW. G. 


PHILADELPHIA 


STREAMLINED SERVICE 


from Maine to the Pacific. There is a separate 
smoking lounge in each of the four 56- -Passen- 
ger cars. The fifth is a dining-car containing 
both a 24-passenger dining-room and a 27. 
passenger cocktail lounge. The train operates 
on a fast schedule of two round trips daily, 

For the first time the Middle Atlantic States 
can enjoy the advantages of Budd’s truly light- 
weight train construction. Budd builds these 
cars of stainless steel, which has four times 
the elastic strength of ordinary steel — twice 
that of other alloys. Welded by the exclusive 
Budd SHOTWELD process, they weigh from 
forty to fifty per cent less than conventional 
equipment, yet they are fully as strong and safe. 

Wherever Budd trains are in service, they 
have brought new pleasure and new comfort 
to rail travel . . . along with new revenue to 
railroad managements. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for automobiles, 
now used almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company has pioneered modern meth- 
ods in the design and fabrication of steel products. 





BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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wxme NEWSWEEK aries 
The Periscope 


What’s Behind Today’s 
| News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


Third-Term Talk 


That recent flood of “no third term” 
stories came from the very best source. 
FDR., feeling third-term talk had become 
alittle too strong, wanted to tone it down 
but not to squelch it entirely. Consensus 
of those in the know is that the President 
doesn’t now intend to seek another term 
but realizes he may need a healthy “draft 
Roosevelt” movement at the 1940 con- 
vention to enable him to nominate his 
choice. He’ll continue indirectly denying 
third-term ambitions but won’t rebuke the 
close associates who’re helping promote the 
talk. 





Argentine Trade Pact 


Watch for early announcement of nego- 
tiations for a reciprocal-trade agreement 
with Argentina. Actually, Argentine Am- 
bassador Espil has been dickering for the 
treaty ever since the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act was passed in 1934, but the 
State Department has dodged and stalled 
because of the competition of Argentina’s 
chief exports with American farm products. 
Now, with a British treaty under way, 
US. officials believe it'll be possible to 
frame a pact that will promote three-cor- 
nered trade between the U.S., Britain, and 
Argentina without hurting farmers. 


Coal Board’s Field Day 


| There was neat strategy behind the 
Federal Bituminous Coal Commission’s 
action last week in suddenly sending scores 
of its employes into the field. Most of them 
weren’t actually needed to take part in 
price-fixing hearings, as their orders in- 
dicated. The real explanation is that 
F.D.R. had just ordered the Civil Service 
Commission to investigate the qualifica- 
tions of Coal Commission jobholders whom 
he thinks should have been appointed 
under the merit system; officials feared 
many employes would make a mess of 
things if subjected to personal interviews 
| with civil-service investigators. 











‘Bridges to be Deported? 


The Department of Labor is again in- 
vestigating charges that Harry Bridges, 
head of the C.1.0.’s Pacific Coast maritime 
union, is an alien and a Communist, but 
the inquiry probably won’t get far. (Simi- 





lar past charges were never substantiated.) 
It’s not generally known, but Bridges’ 
former colleague, Harry Lundeberg—head 
of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, which 
leans toward the A.F. of L.—instigated the 
present investigation, and much of the 
evidence is coming from Bridges’ former 
secretary, who is now working with Lunde- 


berg. 





Burton for President 


apect to hear more about Harold 
H. Burton, reelected Mayor of Cleveland 
last month. Liberal Ohio Republicans and 
independents will boom him for Governor 
next Fall, for President (or, more likely, 
Vice President) in 1940 or ’44. He’s being 
boosted as one who’s liberal enough to 
make a winning candidate, but who, unlike 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia, has a 
background and manner acceptable to 
conservative Republicans. 


Capone Again 

Though Al Capone won’t be released 
from Federal prison for more than a year, 
his Chicago attorneys are already prepar- 
ing to fight deportation charges which they 
believe will be brought against him. 
They’re acting on a tip that U.S. immi- 
gration authorities have photostats pur- 
porting to prove Capone was born in 
Palermo, Sicily, not in Brooklyn as he in- 
sists. Meanwhile, government agents have 
received reports that Capone is still get- 
ting a share of the returns from Chicago’s 
“handbook” racket and slot-machine syn- 
dicate. 


Judge Dieterich? 


Senator William H. Dieterich of Illinois 
is angling for a Federal judicial appoint- 
ment. Behind the maneuvers is the fact 
that his chances of succeeding himself in 
the Senate are mediocre, since Governor 
Horner opposes giving Dieterich the Demo- 
cratic nomination for a second term. 


Trivia 

The War Department’s assignment-of- 
the-month went to two army officers who 
flew West to review and criticize the new 
movie “Rosalie,” based on West Point; 
Hollywood paid the expenses . . . Keep an 
eye on young Tom Eliot, general counsel 
of the Social Security Board and grandson 
of Harvard’s former president; in explain- 
ing the complicated Security Act to a 
Congressional committee, he proved him- 
self about the ablest clarifier of intricate 
problems the Capitol has seen in months 


. Wall Street gossip about F.D.R.’s 
toothache being really a much more seri- 
ous ailment was baseless . . . A squad of 
G-men has been hovering around Harvard 
Terrace in Evanston, IIl., supposedly be- 
cause Potter Palmer had received a 
$100,000 extortion note. 





Trouble in India 


Expect before long to read of more 
serious troubles in India. British official- 
dom has minimized disturbances, but dis- 
orders are increasing. Creditable reports 
indicate that British bombing of rebellious 
natives along India’s northwest frontier is 
many times more extensive than meager 
press dispatches hint. It’s significant that 
Wilkinson’s, London’s famous _ sword- 
makers, have shipped out more than 2,000 
bulletproof vests for use by officials in 
India. 


British Fears 


Though general war fears have lessened 
recently, the British War Office is speeding 
up preparations, assuming that the even- 
tual outbreak will come without warning. 
Though officials aren’t publicizing it, pre- 
parations have reached the point where 
mobilization-order telegrams, complete ex- 
cept for date and hour, are on file in local 
post offices, ready to be stamped and de- 
livered to every member of the Territorial 
Army (comparable to U. S. National 
Guard). 


Next Far Eastern War? 


Expect the next major flare-up in the 
Far East to come in Outer Mongolia. Re- 
ports received by U.S. Army officials indi- 
cate that the old Mongol chieftains, whose 
powers have been sharply reduced under 
Russian control, are receiving abundant 
war supplies and military advice from 
“sources other than Moscow.” American 
military experts believe that sooner or 
later Soviet leaders, who wouldn’t now 
dare to attack an independent nation, will 
send their Far Eastern Army into Outer 
Mongolia to put down a revolt; they'll find 
Japan behind the uprising, and the long- 
expected Russo-Japanese war will be 
under way. ° 


Piracy Continues 


Though press dispatches from Europe 
indicate that attacks on ships in the 
Mediterranean have practically ceased, it’s 
generally recognized among diplomats 
here and abroad that the piracy is still 
widespread. France now suffers the major 
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losses from the Spanish-insurgent and 
Italian target practice. But Paris officials, 
knowing that protests would cause new 
international complications, have been 
quietly arranging to indemnify shipping 
firms for their unpublicized losses. 


Diplomatic Reciprocity 


General Franco’s unofficial ambassador to 
the US. is pressing the State Department 
to permit establishment of consulates here 
by the Spanish insurgents. He argues that 
since rebel Spain allows U.S. consulates at 
Seville, Malaga, and Bilbao, the reciprocity 
principle requires Washington to permit 
consulates in New York, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans. The State Department will 
probably accede to the request—if Fran- 
co’s campaign goes well. 


War-Debt Hitch 


The current flood of London dispatches 
forecasting a U.S.-British war debt settle- 
ment can be forgotten. As revealed here 
last Summer, the London Foreign Office 
hoped and expected to use the Anglo- 
American trade negotiations as a con- 
venient opportunity for getting a cheap 
settlement of its debt. Now British officials 
are upset to learn that the U.S. State and 
Treasury Departments consider the debt 
an entirely separate problem and won’t 
touch it (partly because Congress won’t). 


Hitler Diplomatic Switch 


As an indirect result of the German- 
Italian-Japanese pact, diplomats expect 
Ambassador von Ribbentrop to be with- 
drawn from London. It’s not simply that 
he’s injured Anglo-German relations, as 
frequently reported, but that he’s wanted 
for major diplomatic spadework in Cen- 
tral Europe—the Nazis’ current objective. 
Von Hassell, Ambassador at Rome, is due 
to get the London job as a reward for-his 
work on the Rome-Berlin axis. Von Papen, 
understood in diplomatic circles to have 
displeased the Fiihrer at Vienna, may be 
transferred to Paris, in an effort to give 
him a final chance to make good. 


Ludendorff on the Spot 


While the Hitler-Ludendorff “reconcili- 
ation” continues to be publicized on for- 
mal occasions, reports from several inde- 
pendent sources indicate that influential 
Nazis are systematically attempting to dis- 
credit the World War hero. Latest attempt 
to put him on the spot: rumors were 
spread in Berlin that Ludendorff was plot- 
ting against the regime but secret police, 
after careful investigation, reported the 
stories baseless. 


Foreign Notes 


Belated investigation reveals that the 
Duke of Windsor, on his trip to study 
Nazi housing, actually saw no important 











Nazi-built projects; in Berlin he inspected 
the buildings erected by the old Weimar 
government; in Munich, the buildings of 
the former Socialist city administration 
. . . Vittorio Mussolini, the Duce’s elder 
son, is the only member of the family 
listed in the Rome phone book . . . Little 
has been written about the Paris Exposi- 
tion’s colossal financial fizzle; cost was 
about 2,000,000,000 francs; receipts will 
total only about 300,000,000 . . . To pre- 
clude embarrassing discussions, British 
court officials have advised all Duchesses 
who think they outrank the Duchess of 
Windsor to avoid any social events she at- 
tends—in France, Britain, or elsewhere. 





‘Incorporated in U.S.’ 


Behind the scenes, there’s steadily 
growing sentiment for the proposal of 
Senators Borah and O’Mahoney to re- 
quire Federal incorporation of companies 
engaged in interstate commerce. The idea, 
an alternative to regulation of business by 
U.S. commissions, is to put down in black 
and white just what corporations can and 
can’t do. Believe it or not, men who should 
know say Herbert Hoover’s now leaning 
toward open endorsement of the Borah- 
O’Mahoney plan. 


Utilities Doubts 


Despite the optimistic press reports of 
peace between the White House and util- 
ities, note that F.D.R. has made no flat 
commitments about easing the govern- 
ment’s power policy. Also, he must move 
cautiously to avoid arousing the Con- 
gressional anti-utilities blocs on which he 
depends for help in other matters. Utilities 
men who’ve talked with him say privately 
that they believe he'll attempt no spec- 
tacular peace move. Rather, they expect 
quiet emasculation of legislation like the 
“Little TVA” Bill, unostentatious curtail- 
ment of sales of government power to 
municipalities, and easing up on govern- 
ment loans for construction of city-owned 
power plants. 


New Products 


American manufacturers will soon be 
putting out a woolly cloth made of lanital 
(an ingredient of milk) and manufactured 
by a new European process (mentioned 
here last Summer). The fabric is particu- 
larly suited to women’s informal and 
sports dresses . . . Automatic headlights 
have been developed; utilizing an electric 
eye, they switch from main lights to dim- 
mers whenever another car’s lights come 
into view; also switch to dimmers in pres- 
ence of bright streetlights . . . Money is 
being raised to market a new and inex- 
pensive process for flameproofing fabrics 
without doing any harm to their texture 
or coloring. 
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Business Footnotes 


Several administration officials are high 
pressuring the ICC to grant the railroad: 
request for boosts in freight rates . . , Ney 
York investment counselors, capitalizing 
on investors’ general confusion over the 
stock-market muddle, are upping thei: 
rates; some who used to charge $25 ay 
hour for “expert consultations” now charge 
$100 . Aircraft manufacturers hay¢ 
enough orders on hand to keep productioy 
roaring for another nine months . . , Py. 
vate cables from London indicate tha 
Robert Boothby’s surprising assault oy 
President Roosevelt in the House of Com. 
mons last week was only the first of 4 
series; British brokers and __ financiers, 
who’re generally blaming F.D.R. for recen; 
business troubles, are prodding other cop. 
servatives to join the attack. 





Press Notes 


Bes. 16, President Conant of Har- 
vard will announce a plan, utilizing a 
$1,000,000 bequest, for giving fellowships 
to newspaper men who want to take leave 
of absence from their jobs and do research 
work at Cambridge . . . Contrary to com- 
mon talk, photographers in Shanghai 
aren’t cleaning up; most of their photos 
bring only five Chinese dollars ($2) each 
. .. Women reporters in Washington were 
surprised by Eleanor Patterson’s widely 
printed, copyrighted interview with John 
L. Lewis (see page 15); Lewis had told 
them all the same things in a speech be 





fore the Women’s National Press Club, 
but had warned them his remarks were 
off the record. 


News Broadcast 


Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York adver- | 
tising firm that was to have handled the 
Duke of Windsor’s press relations, is try- 
ing to interest the National Press Club in 
a new-type radio newscast. For a $50,000) 
annual fee the club would provide mem- 
ber-commentators giving a nightly analysis 
of Washington news and would also en- 
dorse the product of the program’s sponsor. 


Missing Persons 


Henry M. Blackmer, American oilman 
who fled to France in 1924 to avoid testi- 
fying in the Teapot Dome investigation, is 
still living in France; can’t travel because 
the U.S. Consulate won’t give him a pass 
port except back to America, where he 
says he’ll never return . . . Alice Joyce, 
leading lady of silent pictures (including 
George Arliss’ “The Green Goddess”) 1s 
now the wife of Clarence Brown, director; 
is famous as a Hollywood hostess . - - 
Andrew J. Volstead, author of the Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act, now 77, prac- 
tices law in Granite Falls, Minn.; refuses 
to buy a car; spends spare time gardening. 
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R l vs government departments to buy at once 

OOSEVE { ers Business the supplies they need for the rest of the 

fiscal year ($245,000,000’s worth) , instead 


a Faint Hope of Support 


But the Odds Seem Against 
Success of ‘Recovery Program’ 


Outlined by President 


Has President Roosevelt shifted his point 
of view on whether government must do 
something—and do it promptly—to help 
business? As late as the middle of last week 
there was no reason to believe he had. 
But Friday at his press conference Mr. 
Roosevelt answered questions in a way to 
make observers believe they could sense 
a change. There was no aovout-face, no 
throwing out of previously announced pro- 
grams. But the conference may prove to 
be the first indication of the start of new 
policies of utmost importance. 

For three months business analysts have 
been discussing and expecting a change of 
front in Washington. It seemed only a 
question of when—of how bad conditions 
would have to get before the administra- 
tion became convinced that the downswing 
must go no farther. Or perhaps the Presi- 
dent was waiting for the special session 
of Congress to convene and in his message 
to it would outline his program. 

Two weeks ago Monday Congress met 
and the President’s message was read: 
“Since your adjournment in August there 
has been a marked recession in industrial 
production . . . Obviously an immediate 
task is to try to increase the use of private 
capital to create employment . . . If 
private enterprise does not respond, gov- 
ernment must take up the slack.” 

How? When? To these questions Mr. 
Roosevelt gave no answers. 


Slump 

Finally, observers began to question 
whether the administration really was go- 
ing to do anything to help business. True, 
the President had made a friendly gesture 
to the utilities, and there was vague talk 
that a housing program was in the offing. 
But that was light fare upon which to 
sustain confidence, even when combined 
with the fact that Congress appeared in 
a rebellious mood. 

And there was nothing in business re- 
ports to support confidence. The down- 
trend continued at an appalling rate— 
probably the most rapid in our history. 
Steel production which was at 80 per 


cent of capacity the middle of September 
dropped 74—56—41—31. Freight-car load- 
ings fell 100,000 and more below the cor- 
responding week last year. All reports were 
not this bad, of course, but day by day 
the bright spots got fewer. The stock 
market followed the trend and _ broke 
through its previous low for the year— 
even that of the panic six weeks ago. 
Thanksgiving the Federal Reserve Board 
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NOVEMBER 23 
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WEDNESDAY 


of spreading the purchases over the next 
seven months; he was sending a special 
message to Congress Monday recommend- 
ing a plan to encourage revival of private 
construction; and Tuesday he was sending 
another message advising that Federal 
aid to States for road building be slashed 
from $200,000,000 to $80,000,000 or $90,- 
000,000 as a step toward bringing the 
budget into balance. 


Housing 
Meantime, Saturday night, the President 
started on a fishing cruise off the Flor.ia 
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Newsweek Chart 


On news of the President’s plans Friday stocks rallied vigorously 


report on business conditions for October 
was published. Industrial production had 
fallen to 103 (1923-25=100) as against 
111 in September and 117 in August, and 
the November figure would be still lower. 
If the administration ever expected to take 
a hand in stopping the recession it must 
be about time to start. 


Plans 


On the following day, Friday, at the 
first regular press conference in more than 
a week, the correspondents once again 
started to feel out the President on the 
problem of doing something to help busi- 
ness. In a few minutes they had one of 
the biggest stories in weeks: the President 
was in favor of tax revision as soon as a 
bill could be prepared; he was instructing 


coast, leaving his special messages to be 
read to Congress by the clerk. On housing, 
Mr. Roosevelt proposed: 

“(1) To effect further reductions in 
financing costs [A—by reducing interest- 
plus-service charges from 54% to 5 per 
cent; B—by figuring insurance premiums 
on unpaid balances instead of on original 
face amount; C—by reducing the ¥% per 
cent insurance premium to 4 per cent on 
$6,000-and-cheaper houses built before 
July 1939); 

“(2) To extend the insurance of mort- 
gages to types of housing operations not 
now adequately provided for . . . [A—by 
raising the insurable limit from 80 to 90 
per cent of appraised value of $6,000-and- 
cheaper houses mortgaged by owner-occu- 
pants; B—by permitting FHA to insure 
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mortgages on groups of houses built for 
rent or sale, and on moderate-rental apart- 
ment houses; C—by easing FHA restric- 
tions on limited-dividend housing corpo- 
rations seeking mortgage insurance]; 

“(3) To make the funds of institutional 
and individual investors more easily availa- 
ble for the financing of large-scale opera- 
tions [A—by liberalizing laws governing 
national mortgage associations and au- 
thorizing these associations to make loans 
on large-scale properties that are regulated 
by FHA; B—by devoting $50,000,000 of 
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Newsweek Chart 


RFC money to organizing a mortgage as- 
sociation, which under proposed amend- 
ments would provide the basis for $1,000,- 
000,000 of private funds for financing 
housing].” 

The President also proposes reinstate- 
ment of the provision, which expired last 
Apr. 1, for insurance of repair and modern- 
ization loans. Finally, the President says, 
“it is my intention to initiate a series of 
conferences with representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and finance, with a view 
of giving housing construction a fresh 
start .. .” by convincing them they will 
be better off if they reduce costs. 


Taxation and Budget 

Senator Wagner immediately introduced 
a bill in the Senate embodying the Presi- 
dent’s views on housing. It promises to be 
several weeks, however, before a bill will 
be ready on tax revision. According to Sen- 
ate Leader Barkley there is no possibility 
of action on taxes during the special session. 

There is no longer any doubt, however, 
that some modification of the tax structure 
will be made in due time. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Senate is in favor of 
it. Delay is caused by an inability to 
agree on just what should be done. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
is working on the bill, is making progress, 
but it is slow. To date it has tentatively 
agreed upon exempting all corporations 
with a net income of up to $25,000 (as 
against $50,000 forecast here three weeks 


ago) from the undistributed-earnings tax. 

On the problem of balancing the budget 
the President, in addition to his message 
on the desirability of reducing Federal aid 
for State highways, again emphasized the 
need for holding expenditures for farm 
aid within revenues. In a letter to Senator 
Barkley the President used language remi- 
niscent of his much-quoted 1932 Pitts- 
burgh budget speech: 

“We cannot hope to continue on a 
sound basis of financial management of 
government affairs unless the regular an- 
nual expenditures are brought within the 
revenues.” Stephen Early, White House 
secretary, added force to the budget- 
balancing campaign by intimating that the 
President might even veto an agriculture 
bill unless provision is made for revenues 
to cover its cost. 


The Question 


Does all this sum up to mean that 
finally the administration has decided it 
is time to take positive steps to help 
business? In general it does. It is, within 
limits, a “recovery program.” On the one 
side there is an attempt to stimulate in- 
creased spending by concentrating neces- 
sary government purchases and encourag- 
ing private housing construction; on the 
other side there is an effort to calm the 
fears of private investors by reducing gov- 
ernment expenditures and promising tax 
revision at the earliest possible date. 

Will the various steps be successful as 
a “recovery program”? Odds are against 
it. The $245,000,000 to be spent by the 
government now instead of over the next 
six months is not enough to influence the 
volume of business appreciably; reducing 
Federal road building aid by $120,000,000 
will fall far short of bringing the budget 
into balance; limiting tax relief to corpor- 
ations of small income, while covering the 
majority in number, is not sufficient to be 
of much help in getting capital to flow 





—. 
into industry; reducing financing charge; 
on housing construction and increasing the 
government guarantee must be supple. 
mented by a reduction of other costs he. 
fore there will be any great revival in the 
building industry. 

In a word, while the present “program” 
may have some psychological effect, anj 
while it may be extremely important 
marking the start of an attempt by the 
government to help business, the program 
in itself is not sufficient to cause a sudden 
and vigorous reversal of the business trend. 





Week in Congress 


Sen. Lodge Opens Up Against 
the President’s Powers 


Events in Congress made their splash in 
the newspapers last week, but most of 
them weren't of themselves important, 
Business conditions outside the Capitol 
(see page 11), not developments within 
its walls, caused reports on Congress to 
stream across the front pages. 

Committees met, talked, promised; Con- 
gress itself bogged down in a welter of 
words. Speeches urging definite action— 
ordinary explosions which normally pune- 
tuate Congressional deliberations like ma- 
chine-gun fire—were magnified to 12-inch- 
gun proportions. Boiled down, the week’s 
debate and turmoil left this: 


" The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported a Farm Bill milder than that in the 
Senate, but the storm of crop-control 
criticism remained; the bill faced pro- 





longed debate (see page 42). 


€ House administration leaders vainly 
pleaded with members to discharge the 
moribund Wage-Hour Bill—on the Presi- 
dent’s must list—from the unfriendly 
Rules Committee. With their petition to 





Wide World 


Temporary White House: the yacht Potomac 
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— 
force it to the floor still lacking 38 names, 
leaders’ hopes for early action were fur- 
ther disappointed when President William 
Green of the A.F. of L. announced his op- 
position to the bill (see page 18). 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of 
Massachusetts. proposed to take from 
President Roosevelt “the awesome power 
of peace and war”—granted him in the 
Neutrality Act—by reserving to Congress 
the right to decide when a state of war 
exists abroad. The proposal appeared to 
have about the same chances of passing 
as did the Ludlow amendment to require 
a popular referendum before war is de- 
dared—nil. 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wy- 
oming promised an end to the controversy 
that has blocked previous legislation to 
take first-, second-, and third-class post- 
masters off the patronage plum tree and 
put them under the merit system; passage 
indicated. 


€ Implied scandals in the bituminous Coal 
Commission reverberated in the House. 
Representative Byron N. Scott of Cali- 
fornia proposed a Congressional inquiry 
into George E. Acret’s charges that the 
commission is “becoming the center of a 
national scandal.” Acret had resigned as 
chief of the trial examiners’ division, blam- 
ing interference by Senators McAdoo of 
California and Guffey of Pennsylvania for 
the “almost complete breakdown” of the 
commission. 

"Senator Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma in- 
flationist, threatened to revive the “green- 
back” issue “when sufficient sentiment de- 
velops.” 


£ Vice President John N. Garner left Ala- 


. bama’s new Senator, Dixie Bibb Graves, 


to preside over the Senate when he va- 
cated his chair momentarily. Aside from 
being called “Madame President,” she was 
unmolested. 


Tt eA ke 


Virgin Islands: slum dwellings are giving way 





Main Street in Charlotte Amalie, 


The Virgin Islands 


Troubles Beset the Governor 


Despite Rum Prosperity 


In the Caribbean Sea, 1,400 miles south- 
east of New York, lie 100 dots of land. 
Columbus’ caravels touched there in 1493, 
and the discoverer called them the Virgin 
Islands. 

History’s course brought half the Vir- 
gins into Danish possession; when war 
hysteria shook Washington in 1917, fear 
that Germany would need and seize a 
western naval base led to their purchase 
from Denmark. The price was $25,000,000; 
with calmer days came the discovery that 














Ewing Galloway 


capital of America’s ‘poorhouse’ 


the United States had wasted its money— 
the group’s best harbor would hardly ad- 
mit a modern warship. 

Of the 50-odd islands in the bad bar- 
gain, only a handful are inhabited and only 
three are important: St. John, St. Croix, 
and St. Thomas. For twenty years they 
have been a chronic source of trouble. In 
1930, Herbert Hoover paid them a five- 
hour visit; later the President stirred fierce 
resentment when he pronounced the is- 
lands a “poorhouse.” 

Under Gov. Paul Martin Pearson, ap- 
pointed in 1931, discontent boiled among 
the natives. When new and more liberal 
hands took control in 1935, teapot tem- 
pests still bubbled on the islands and trou- 


bles brewed at home. Natives disliked 








International 


to government-built homes 
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some of the Governor’s appointees and 
policies; in the United States, Senators 
protested that the Virgins’ annual cost ran 
ruinously high. Last week, on the islands, 
dissension reached a fresh climax. 


‘Progress’ 


When Pearson first became Governor, 
the source of island strife lay buried be- 
neath layers of political and social compli- 
cation. All but about 2,000 of the 22,000 
inhabitants were Necroes. Nearly 90 per 
cent of all arable land was held by 1 per 
cent of the population. Suffrage was limit- 
ed to citizens owning property and possess- 
ing an annual income of at least $300. 

Pearson—former head of a_ bankrupt 
Chautauqua—found an impoverished peo- 
ple living in sway-backed shacks amid the 
islands’ emerald beauty. To this paupers’ 

_paradise he brought the spirit of a moral 
crusader, 30 trunks stuffed with Chautau- 
qua costumes, scenery, bells, and drums. 
He deplored the natives’ genial amorality 
and their 50 per cent illegitimate birth 
rate. To salve their social unrest, within 
two months of his inauguration he fur- 
bished his footlight trappings and organ- 
ized a Music Week. The angry natives 
scorned Gilbert and Sullivan and shouted: 
“We asked for bread and you gave us 
‘Pinafore’.” Demonstrations against the 
Governor were frequent and noisy. 

Following a Senatorial investigation, 
Pearson resigned. In his place, President 
Roosevelt appointed Lawrence W. Cramer 
—young, able Lieutenant Governor under 
Pearson. 

At first the new Governor inherited 
some of his predecessor’s troubles. Dis- 
content subsided but didn’t cease. The 
New Deal had scattered its bounty upon 
the islands. Federal funds revived the 
sugar industry in St. Croix and financed 
the Virgin Islands Corp., which produced 
90,000 gallons of Government House rum 
last year. PWA promoted road building, 
homestead, and housing projects. Replac- 
ing ramshackle huts, electrically lighted 
concrete homes sprang up—available on 
long-term purchase, or for rent at $3 to 
$6.40 per month. Employment increased. 

Yet Cramer had to deal with internal 
political difficulties. Among a majority of 
the islands’ sixteen legislators a desire 
spread for complete control of internal 
economic affairs. Others argued that 
autonomy would mean withdrawal of 
Federal funds—and few wished a compen- 
sating tax increase. Some blamed Cramer 
for the movement toward increased island 
revenues. 

Last week the Governor faced an angry 
Legislature. By proclamation he had con- 
wened the Assembly—and proposed drafts 
of nine laws. The members balked. They 
would consider only one measure, intro- 
duced by a member from St. Croix. The 
Governor insisted, and angry cries rang 
in the chamber: “Mussolini! Stalin! 
Hitler!” 


Jealous of precedent, enraged by the 
delegates’ shouts, Cramer stalked out of 
the room. The meeting adjourned indefi- 
nately. 

Cramer’s statement clarified his posi- 
tion: “I hold that the weight of precedent 
and the spirit and letter of the Organic 
Act require the Governor to include in 
his call for meetings of the Legislative As- 
sembly drafts of legislation ... ” 

Prospects: The chances are that when 











Newsphotos 
Health Crier: When the Bos- 
ton boat disgorges its tourists at the 
wharves of Provincetown, Mass., 
camera bearers usually snapshot 
Amos Kubic in Pilgrim costume. He 
is the nation’s last town crier. Last 
week the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation brought him to New York 
as a salesman for its Christmas 
seals. These annually bring $4,500,- 
000 to fight the white plague. 





and if official: word from Washington con- 
firms his opinion, the Assembly will yield 
—temporarily bowing to the Governor’s 
broader powers, but prepared to battle for 
greater island freedom. 





The Roosevelts 


President and Kin Keep Busy 
Through Thanksgiving Week 


Last week the President’s toothache im- 
proved; the abscessed tooth was gone. With 
it fled a temperature of 103, a stomach up- 
set caused by the poisoned molar, and a 
host of hysterical rumors in Wall Street— 
of a paralytic stroke, and even sudden 
death. 

Some Presidential ills remained: a throb- 


a 





bing jaw, troubled businessmen clamorip 
for a balanced budget—and a rebellioy, 
Congress, whose liberal members tende 
increasingly toward greater pump-priming 
expenditures to avert another crisis thi 
Winter. Anticipating the Southern trip 
which his aching tooth had postponed, Mr 
Roosevelt plowed through a heavy serie; 





of conferences. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley discussed the 
current legislative program with the Presj. 
dent. After the meeting, Barkley made jt 
clear that the nation could expect no tax 
revision until Congress’ regular session jp 
January. With Wendell L. Willkie, preg. 
dent of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., Mr. Roosevelt spent two hours dis. 
cussing utilities problems. As the Presi. 
dent reported the conversation, he tried to 
persuade Willkie that private utilities 
should engage in a $1,500,000,000 building 
program. 

Thanksgiving Day the President—along 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, son James, and 
daughter-in-law Betsy—nibbled at slices 
of a 16-pound turkey—the first such feast 
he has eaten at the White House (other 
vears he has spent the holiday at Warm 
Springs, Ga.). After further conferences 
aboard a Florida-bound special train, Mr. 
Roosevelt drove through cheering Miami 
crowds to a dock, boarded the Presidential 
yacht Potomac, and was off for a week of 
fishing. Accompanying him on the little 
craft, Secretary Ickes and WPA Adminis- 
trator Hopkins read gloomily of storm 
warnings; both are easy prey for seasick- 
ness. 


{ To Vice President John N. Garner the 
President turned last week for help in a 
seemingly hopeless problem: how to grow 
grass under the great shade trees on the 
White House lawn. Garner knew the an-* 
swer—he’d had the same trouble with his 
own front yard at Uvalde; so to Texas the 
Vice President sent for a shipment of his 
“sure-fire” grass seed. 


© Mrs. Roosevelt—who sometimes finds 
strange protégés in strange places—jour- 
neyed last week to a favorite homestead 
project, at Tygart, W.Va., with Mrs. 
James H. R. Cromwell (the former Doris 
Duke, “world’s richest girl”). The pair in- 
spected the project and attended a recep- 
tion. “The 25-year-old heiress talked freely 
with her awed hosts,” reported the awed 


Associated Press, “munching cookies and | 


sipping apple cider in between.” 
Washington gossips say that James 
Cromwell is looking for a job with the New 
Deal—and they recall his statement two 
years ago, when he and his wife reached 
Hong Kong: “America needs us . . . People 
with money are the only ones who can 
check the present collapse . . . There are 
a lot of things needing our atiention, par- 
ticularly the Roosevelt regime.” 


* This week Mr. Roosevelt shared the 
literary spotlight with Cleopatra. Emil 
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Ludwig, German biographer of Napoleon, 
published “The Story of a Queen”—and 
the current issue of Liberty magazine ap- 
ared with the first installment of Lud- 
wig’s “Life of Roosevelt.” The author 
hopes his “Cleopatra” will follow the 
course of his best-selling “Nile”; but in 
the magazine piece—filled with threadbare 
anecdotes of the President’s youth—he 
stumbles into every known biographical 
ciché: “Why does a rich man become a 
friend of the poor? . . . He [the young 
Roosevelt] is friendly by nature, and funda- 
mentally thoroughly social . . . Culture 
and tradition draw him much more to 
the children of the gardener and the 
coachman ...” 





Lewis ‘Exposed’ 


Washington’s Lady Reporter 
Wins Iron Man’s Confidence 


Now and then Eleanor Medill Patterson 
wearies of her French poodles, her violent- 
ly tinted office suites, her mansion on 
Washington’s Dupont Circle, and goes re- 
porter for a day. She is well equipped for 
the diversion: she publishes The Washing- 
ton Herald and The Washington Times, 
her fortune and position command entrée 
nearly anywhere she may turn a jaded eye 
—and, to boot, she’s a better reporter than 
most of the men who work for her. 

Last week The Herald and The Times 
splurged a copyrighted scoop under their 
redheaded boss’ by-line: “Yesterday I 
asked John L. Lewis if he would object to 
being interviewed on some of the problems 
facing the country during the present 
economic situation . I was a little 
dubious as to whether Mr. Lewis would 
care to discuss them with me.” 

Lewis asked her to lunch at the Willard 
Hotel. She countered that, since he was 
furnishing the copy, she should furnish 
the fare. Final arrangement: a_ buffet 
lunch at the Patterson home on Dupont 
Circle. 

Critic 

The C.1.0.’s chairman permitted Mrs. 
Patterson to quote directly much that he 
has told capital correspondents in private 
but has forbidden them to attribute to 
him. They had recorded his growing cool- 
ness toward President Roosevelt; none had 
quoted the barbed, specific criticisms which 
made Mrs. Patterson’s account notable. 

Once an unqualified supporter of the 
New Deal, Lewis talked in a vein some- 
what like that of Alf M. Landon’s and 
Herbert Hoover’s recent speeches (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 1, 8) . He approved Mr. Roose- 
velt’s aims but considered the President a 
bad administrator. To make his point, 
Lewis observed that Marvin McIntyre, 
Presidential secretary, had asked him to 





Publisher Patterson persuaded .. . 


visit the White House “sometime” and: “I 
couldn’t understand all the vagueness. 
Then I got it. Bill Green had visited the 
White House, and McIntyre had given me 
this nebulous invitation for fear I would be 
displeased. 

“Now that illustrates what I think is 
one of the serious defects of this admin- 
istration. There is too much time given to 
balancing political personalities and not 
enough given to applying the seat-of-the- 
pants to the seat-of-the-chair. I don’t care 
whether or not Bill Green goes to the 
White House, and, if he can get some 
things there for the general welfare of la- 
bor, I’m all for him. But I do care when 
the White House spends its time giving 
me will-o’-the-wisp invitations and juggling 





International 


... John L. Lewis to talk 


personal niceties, instead of ironing out 
the administrative snarls which constantly 
clog the efficiency of the New Deal .. . 

“The greatest tragedy of the New Deal 
is that it has waged such heroic battles, 
conquered reactionary forces, fought off 
Old Guard saboteurs in Congress, forced 
the acquiescence of the Supreme Court and 
then . . . it has declined in prestige be- 
cause of just one thing: lack of competent 
and coordinated manpower.” 


Cooperator 

Mrs. Patterson treated all this as inter- 
esting but unimportant window dress- 
ing. “In my opinion,” she wrote, “Lewis’ 
most important observation can be sum- 
marized in these words: Now that the 
Roosevelt administration is not doing so 
well, it is up to labor and capital to co- 
operate in pulling the country out of its 
troubles.” 

Rather breathlessly, she reported a fact 
familiar to any student of Lewis’ career: 
once he entrenches a union in an industry, 
he believes the union and the employers 
have a common, vested interest. As an 
instance of what organized labor and in- 
dustry can do to combat the present re- 
cession, he cited steel: “U.S. Steel Corp. 
employs 225,000 men and, in order to 
work less hardship on them, it has adopted 
the spread-work system. This has meant a 
cut from 39 to 13 hours per week per em- 
ploye. The independent steel companies 
have dismissed 135,000 men* ... In the 
long run, the more humane policy of U.S. 
Steel will pay back in good will and in- 
creased dividends.” 

Whatever the virtues of union-manage- 
ment cooperation, Lewis thought only the 
Federal Government could finance an ef- 
fective fight against unemployment—and 
he said a huge housing program (to be 
financed by nonexistent Social Security tax 
reserves) should provide the backlog. At 
the interview’s end, he disparaged the ad- 
ministration tendency to waive statutory 
labor standards in rearmament’s interest 
and took a final, left-handed swipe at the 
President’s preoccupation with peace 
maneuvers. “If enough people in high 
places adopt the war psychology, eventual- 
ly we’re going to get the rest of the coun- 
try thinking that way. This ... very much 
concerns me because, if there is a war, 
labor has to do most of the dying.” 


{ Last week Lewis gave industry a con- 
crete example of cooperation’s possibilities 
—and strengthened his bid for support 
from management at a time when layoffs 
threaten to drain the C.1.0.’s membership 
and treasury. Rather than harass Pennsyl- 
vania’s anthracite-coal operators with 





*According to reliable sources, Lewis’ figures 
were inaccurate. An industry-wide check last 
week indicated some 60,000 layoffs since steel’s 
August employment peak of 603,000. U.S. Steel's 
average work week has declined to about 25 
hours. 
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wrangles over a new contract, he asked 
his United Mine Workers to approve ex- 
tension of the present agreement (seven- 
hour day, five-day week, basic daily wage 
minimums of $4.62 and $5.96) from April 
1938 to April 1939. 


G.O.P. ‘Tomorrow 


Vandenberg’s Ten Points 





Herald Party Program 


Last week in an office in the Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, officials of the Republi- 
can National Committee’s executive board 
waded through a list of 3,000 suggested 
names. The 100 eventually selected would 
meet Dec. 16 at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
as a special committee to try framing a set of 
party principles that might serve as a rally- 
ing point for the G.O.P.’s scattered forces. 

Meanwhile, H. Styles Bridges, the 39- 
year-old New Hampshire Senator who is 
being pushed as a successor to Republican 
National Chairman Hamilton, worked 
quietly with a group of party young bloods 
to frame a program of his own. Other 
groups, fearful of being tied to a platform 
which they might not like, rushed to draw 
up other sets of principles. 

Arthur Vandenberg won the race. With 
the same sense of astute timing that has 
helped make him the most talked-of pros- 
pect for his party’s 1940 Presidential nomi- 
nation, the Michigan Senator broadcast 
his own ten-point program over a national 
radio network. 

Four of his proposals—typical for their 
political-platform |vagueness—demanded 
curtailing “all anti-constitutional activi- 
ties,” silencing the “hymn of hate,” en- 
acting a “reasonable and practical” farm 
program, and repealing the President’s 
extraordinary emergency powers. Other 
planks: 

Balance the nation’s books by having 
Congress stop “passing a dozen appropri- 
ation bills at each session” and “face its 
entire annual budget in one single appro- 
priation bill.” (“Even some of our political 
philanthropists might be sobered in the 
presence of such figures.”) 

Turn away from “punitive taxation” by 
repealing the surplus-profits and capital- 
gains taxes. 

Substitute a pay-as-you-go system for 
the Social Security Act’s provision for a 
$47,000,000,000 reserve fund—‘‘a needless 
drain upon the resources of business and 
labor.” 

Amend the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
“to encourage mutual responsibility and 
to punish mutual irresponsibility.” 

Abandon the Wage-Hour Bill “at this 
time of admitted industrial uncertainty”; 
substitute legislation protecting States 
from the importation of goods produced 
under substandard conditions. 





Wide World 
Senator Vandenberg 


Adopt a firm “policy of insulating neu- 
trality”—as contrasted with the Presi- 
dent’s failure to invoke the Neutrality Act 
in the Sino-Japanese war. 





Importance 


Partly because Vandenberg has assumed 
the vocal Republican leadership in Con- 
gress, but more because his program strikes 
the politically desirable balance between 
the concrete and the vague, his ten points 
pretty clearly foreshadow the platform 
which the party committee may be ex- 
pected to adopt this month. 





Average Pay 


Professor Spends Five Years 


on a Simple Discovery 


For eight years, while other Americans 
begged, struck, or simply worked over- 
time for salary increases, Prof. Harold F. 
Clark of Columbia University’s Teachers 
College collected statistics on their earn- 
ings. Last week he released the results of 
his survey—and one of his conclusions 
startled no one; that the average citizen 
would like to earn about a third more than 
he does. 

Of more practical values are the numer- 
ous tables in his book, Lire EARNINGS IN 
SELECTED OccUPATIONS IN THE UNITED 
Srates, published this week by Harper & 
Bros. The following shows annual average 
earnings for various groups between 1920 
and 1936: 
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Child Labor 


Board Finds Conditions Worst 
in Missouri Mines 


Under the NRA codes, child labo 
seemed ended in the United States. But 
after the Supreme Court killed the Re- 
covery Act, reformers renewed their actiyi- 
ties for the Child Labor Amendment. 
Strong opposition came from groups of 
employers, clerical leaders, and such na- 
tional figures as Nicholas Murray Butler 
and the late Elihu Root; they supported 
the idea of child-labor abolition but pointed 
out that this particular amendment gave 
the Federal Government far more sweep- 
ing powers than were needed to meet the 
evil. Meanwhile, more and more employers 
abandoned the defunct code standards, 
and child labor was correspondingly in- 
creased. 

Last week the National Child Labor 
Committee’s annual report once more 
focused national attention on this vital 
social problem. Using Federal Children’s 
Bureau statistics gathered in twelve States, 
the District of Columbia, and 76 cities of 
50,000 or more population, the committee 
concluded: “The number of 14- and 1- 


year-old children receiving first regular 
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employment certificates for full-time work 
during the last six months of 1936 in- 
creased 48 per cent over the number re- 
ceiving such certificates in the last six 
months of 1935.” Other surveys indicate 
that the bulk of present child employment 
“wildeat” marginal factories, small 


is in : 
stores, filling stations, and other service 
trades—not in big-scale manufacturing 
plants. 


Missouri’s_ tiff 
“sore 


The committee called 
(crude barite) mines the nation’s 
spot” and observed: “Poverty, ignorance, 
illiteracy . children from 6 to 7 years 
up working regularly . child marriages, 
malnutrition, and disease characterize this 


section .” Average working day: 7.4 


hours. Average earnings: $2.87 a week. 





Fright in Los Angeles 
‘Creeping Cliff’ Antics Worry 


‘Public Relations’ Board 


Last month hidden forces stirred like 
sleeping giants beneath Elysian Park, a 
602-acre tract within a mile of the Los 
Angeles City Hall. Earth’s bowels rum- 
bled; an ever-widening fissure crept across 
Buena Vista Hill, 350 feet high. A land- 
slide imperiled Dayton Avenue Bridge, a 
$300,000 viaduct, and Riverside Drive, 
main traffic artery to Glendale and Pasa- 
dena. 

At once nimble California imaginations 
went to work. Native sons recalled old 


tales of buried Spanish gold; treasure 
tunnels, they said, were collapsing and 
causing the rift. Fearing the wild tales 
might frighten visitors, Mayor Frank L. 


Shaw appointed a Creeping Cliff Public 


Relations Commission. As chief press 
agent, Gilbert Skutt, superintendent of 
parks, gauged the moving mountain’s 


progress and released an optimistic assur- 
ance: “Nothing spectacular.” 

Last week Elysian Park gave Skutt the 
lie. Amid thunderous echoes, the hillside’s 
fractured face suddenly collapsed. Earth, 
trees, and 10-ton boulders hurtled down 
upon the bridge and the drive while ex- 


against police 


cited spectators jammed 
lines, and movie camera men cursed be- 
cause darkness spoiled their pictures. In 











Universal Newsreel from Soibelman, Wide World 


Los Angeles: a hill cracks .. . a geologist takes notes ... 








Acm 


A lucky photographer gets the crash . . . and the public gapes 
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all, some 1,500,000 tons of Buena Vista 
Hill had rumbled into the valley. No one 
was killed or injured. But 2,000,000 more 
tons threatened to avalanche. 

In City Council, Darwin Tate protested 
that nature’s prank was ruining the city’s 
prestige. His colleague Edward Thrasher 
agreed: “Because of this publicity people 
in other parts of the country are writing 
relatives to find out if they are still alive.” 





A.F. of L. and Wages 
C.1.0. Lacks Power to Fight 


Green and the Clique 


William Green went into eclipse last 
week. The press recorded only that the 
A.F. of L.’s president had added his op- 
position to the obstacles already besetting 
the Wage and Hours Bill (NEwsweek, 
Nov. 29). In fact, he displayed himself in 


his new role of public office boy for the 
clique controlling the Federation’s execu- 
tive council. 

The clique includes William Hutcheson, 
boss of the carpenters’ union and chairman 
of the Republican Labor Committee in last 
year’s campaign, and John P. Frey, ailing 
head of the Metal Trades Department. 
During the closing weeks of Congress’ last 
session, Hutcheson and Frey did all they 
could to defeat the Wage-Hours Bill: they 
thought its minimums, variable at the dis- 
cretion of a Federal board, would inter- 
fere with union contract standards and do 
labor more harm than good. Green shared 
some of their doubts, but he explicitly 
supported the version drafted by the 
House Labor Committee; he dictated 
many of the changes accepted by this 
body. 

At the Federation’s Denver convention, 
Hutcheson and Frey took their battle to 
the floor and into the executive council. 
The upshot was a resolution forbidding 





Mobilization: Last fortnight cold blasts swept southward and froze 
the greatest sugar crop in Louisiana’s history. Frostbite proved bad 
enough; a coming warm wave promised worse—it would thaw the cane 
and ferment.the juice beyond recovery. Anxious planters begged for an 





emergency labor army to harvest 
the remaining $6,000,000 sugar 
stands still in peril. The State WPA 
Administration suspended its city 
projects. In the southern parishes, 
the Employment Service rounded 
up other workers. Gov. Richard W. 
Leche rushed 5,000 men in special 
trains, buses, and National Guard 
trucks to the beleaguered planta- 
tions. There the men ‘windrowed’ 
the cane—piled it in the fields’ fur- 
rows, blanketed from heat and cold. 


Wide World 
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Green to formulate Federation policy or 
to advise Congress before he had consulted 
the council. Reduced to a capital messen. 
ger’s status, Green consulted his superiors 
reversed his previous stand, and informed 
the House Labor Committee that he no 
longer supported the present measure. In- 
stead he demanded what Frey an 
Hutcheson had wanted in the first place: 
one set of inflexible wage and hour stand. 


ards with no provision for adjustment by | 


a discretionary board. 

To accomplish this, Chairman Mary 
Norton would have to recall the bill to her 
committee—a procedure likely to kill the 
legislation. Last week she offered the Fed. 
eration a halfway concession: retain the 
discretionary features but place adminis. 
tration in the Department of Labor, where 
the A.F. of L.’s advice might count for 
more than it would with a board appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 


Lobby 


John L. Lewis informed Mrs. Norton 
that he and the C.1.0. (whose draftsmen 
prepared the administration’s original bill) 
want immediate enactment of the House 
Labor Committee measure. The casual re- 
ception accorded his letter and the bill's 
poor chances of passage testified to a 
major C.I.0. weakness—its feeble voice on 
Capitol Hill. 

“The C.1.0. has the best organizers and 
the poorest lobbyists in the country; the 
Federation has the best lobbyists and the 
poorest organizers I ever saw,” a Con- 
gressional liberal observed the other day. 
Time was when this didn’t make a lot of 
difference; White House whisperers con- 
veyed the C.1.0.’s will to the Capitol. Now 
that Lewis leavens his New Deal fervor 
with biting “buts” (see page 16), that 
channel is closed to him, and his influence 
in Congress wanes. 

That impels him, the C.1.0., and the 
A.F. of L. toward peace. With the effects 
of recession, layoffs, declining dues pay- 
ments, and a war-weary union member- 
ship, labor’s need of a united front on the 
Hill emerges as a compelling factor in the 
C.1.0.-Federation conferences resumed this 
week. 





Nazi Visitor 
Hitler Aide Denies It All 


but Inquisitors Wonder 


On the Europa’s bridge, the Captain and 
the Princess denied everything. On a New 
York pier last week, placards screamed 
Communist suspicions: a Hitler emissary 
had arrived on these shores to spread 
Nazism. 

A German consular agent and the Amer'- 
can-born Princess Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
first (present address: 447 East 52nd 
Street, New York) translated Capt. Fritz 
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ee 
Wiedemann’s gutturals. He and his wife 
were here on a vacation to last “until our 
American dollars run out.” They would 
visit the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton. They might even see President Roose- 
velt—but definitely not on matters of state. 
While they explained, 75 doubting Hitler- 
haters picketed the pier—and later forced 
the Captain to slip ashore via a freight 
elevator and speeding taxi. 

Unfortunately for the Captain’s tale, his 
inquisitors could hardly ignore two facts: 
since 1934, he has been a sort of executive 
secretary to Adolf Hitler; one of his first 








Wide World 
Capt. Fritz Wiedemann and 
Princess Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst 


conferees in New York was to be Fritz 
Kuhn, bald and bland Fiihrer of the Nazi 
party’s American satellite, the German- 
American Bund. And ahead of Wiedemann 
had come the word, from a talkative at- 
taché of the Berlin Chancellery, that he 
was to check up on German-American so- 
cieties and determine whether they were 
“in consonance with American doctrine.” 

A sound guess: German Nazis had noted 
the current storm of denunciation directed 
at Kuhn and his Swastikaed followers; 
publicly pledged to the indoctrination of 
German expatriates with the homeland 
brand of nationalism, Berlin wanted to 
know whether overzealous American Nazis 
were defeating their own purposes. 

Nazi history in the United States 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20) offers ample prece- 
dent for such an inquiry: in 1934 and in 
1936, Hitler agents displaced leaders of the 
party’s American offshoots with others in 
the Reichsfiihrer’s favor. Kuhn himself— 
who participated in Hitler’s 1923 Munich 
Beer Hall putsch—holds office by virtue of 


the last cleanout. Today he directs more 
than 60 local bunds in seventeen States, 
oversees Summer camps, and claims 200,- 
000 followers—many times the strength 
accorded him by authoritative outsiders. 
Kuhn’s bund has a varied appeal: among 
older German-Americans, nostalgia for the 
Fatherland’s song, beer, and food; among 
many of the youngsters, a real enthusiasm 
for the Nazi simplicities. As in the prewar 
Sangerbunds and Turnvereins, they drink, 
dance, revel in German melody. But now 
they drill—under the Swastika, hung be- 
side the American flag. They sing “Horst 
Wessel,” the Nazi marching song. In black 
and gray, uniformed troopers guard their 
meetings and march about their camps. 
These last are the manifestations that 
arouse the opposition now inviting ques- 
tions from Germany. And last week, as if 
prearranged as a greeting for Weidemann, 
that opposition cropped up in one incident 
after another throughout the country. 


Alarums 

The nineteenth century’s wave of immi- 
gration made St. Louis a German-Ameri- 
can center and invested it with a demo- 
cratic tradition personified by the late Carl 
Schurz—editor, reformer, once United 
States Senator from Missouri. Today near- 
ly one-fourth of the city’s 852,000 resi- 
dents are of German descent. Last week 
thousands of them repudiated Kuhn: they 
organized the St. Louis Council for Ameri- 
can Democracy and forced the bund’s St. 
Louis leader to cancel a national conven- 
tion scheduled there. 

In the South Britain Congregational 
Church, Connecticut farmers prayed for 
courage to battle “un-Christian move- 
ments” and voted zoning regulations to 
bar a planned Nazi camp. In neighboring 
New York, National Guard officers at Al- 
bany put 30 Coast Artillerymen on the 
carpet: the men had worn their khaki to 
a White Russian ball and mingled with 
uniformed Fascists. 

Kuhn says such alarums are silly: the 
bund is American first, German second; 
any true American should be glad to sup- 
port its war against communism. He and 
his subordinates interlard their praise of 
Nazism with reminders that their support 
of a German Hitler need not indicate a 
desire for an American counterpart. 


Possibilities 

Anti-bund demonstrations and Wiede- 
mann’s visit may have any one or all of 
these results: lessened emphasis within the 
bund upon Nazi doctrine, more upon the 
organization’s social aspects and its con- 
cern with domestic rather than homeland 
affairs; an outright bid for American sym- 
pathy with Germany’s problems and with 
Hitler’s attempt to solve those problems: 
the appearance of new bund leaders, at- 
tuned to the more subtle approach indi- 
cated by Berlin’s interest in Kuhn’s per- 
formance. 
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Captain Wiedemann gave 
demonstrators the slip 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


PresiDENT: 

Sent to Senate nominations for vacancies 
on District of Columbia Court of Appeals: 
D. Lawrence Groner, Associate Justice since 
1931, to be Chief Justice; Henry W. Edger- 
ton, ex-Assistant Attorney General, to be 
Associate Justice; Representative Fred M. 
Vinson, Kentucky. to be Associate Justice. 
When confirmed the nominations will make 
this the first Federal Court of Appeals made 
up entirely of Roosevelt-appointed Justices. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Department issued report re- 
quested by Congress on deaths attributed 
to “elixir” sulfanilamide: recommended new 
legislation to regulate sale of toxic and in- 
adequately tested and labeled drugs. 

Secretary of War Woodring. in his an- 
nual report, pointed to the worldwide move- 
ment to re-arm and recommended increase 
of 147,000 men in the United States reserve 
army, addition of 1.000 fighting planes and 
7.500 motor vehicles, military training for 
50,000 citizens a year (instead of the pres- 
ent 30,000) . 

Treasury Department reported net gold 
receipts of $%1,482.640.000 for first nine 
months of 1937, including $1,340.390,000 in 
imported gold and $115,240.000 in recently 
mined domestic metal. 

AGENCIES: 

Social Security Board reported total pub- 
lic-relief expenditures—from all sources, Fed- 
eral, State and local—for September were 
$159,.729.000. a decrease of $37,111,000 
from September 1936; total of $1,685,491 ,000 
for first nine months of 1937 was $152,416,- 
000 less than corresponding period last year. 

United States Housing Authority Admin- 
istrator Nathan Straus announced appoint- 
ment of Leon H. Keyserling, former secre- 
tary to Senator Robert Wagner, as general 
counsel for the Housing Authority. 

ConpDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 24) 


II - dinssinsnssionesnesincnininineiivie $65 ,832,960.06 
SIIIION | ssciccrsstncsninvelemmnata $98,635,315.91 
SEIT devuskccenvvnisasunaeansennidien $2,621,851,338.49 
Seemann $759.004,732.26 
NEE IIL <n dciitninccassusndad $37,087 769,936.29 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Weird ‘Conspiracy’ Disturbs 


Haven of European Democracy 


France Fears New Trouble 
After Exposé of ‘Hooded Ones’ 
Implicates Big Rightists 


“The conspiracy was minutely prepared 

. intended to replace the republic by a 
dictatorial regime meant to precede the 
restoration of the monarchy . . . consisted 
of a general staff, four intelligence depart- 
ments, and a sanitation service... 

“There was an exact plan of the Paris 
sewers with passages leading to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies . . . a list of Ministers and 
legislators marked for arrest ... a file 
detailing means of seizing municipal gar- 
bage trucks to be converted into offensive 
weapons... 

“These preparations miscarried because 
of the vigilance of the government.” 

This bizarre communiqué was released 
last week by Karl Marx Dormoy, spade- 
bearded French Minister of the Interior. 
It summed up the fantastic case of Les 
Cagoulards, the Hooded Ones—which 
broke a fortnight ago when police un- 
covered caches of rifles, bombs, machine 
guns, and munitions, supposedly hidden by 
a strange sort of Ku Klux Klan royalist 
organization. 

Last week’s events threw as little real 
light on the “plot” as did the government’s 
communiqué. 

Police discovered bombs on Paris side- 
walks, machine guns in Riviera hotels, 
spies in Maginot line forts. They even 


searched the chateau of Francois Coty, 
perfume 


Fascist-minded magnate—and 








found nothing but reconditioned dungeons 
with doors operated by infra-red rays. 
Then, after a nationwide hunt, detectives 
cornered the ringleader, one Eugene De- 
loncle, 47-year-old banker and naval engi- 
neer. He was coolly walking along a Paris 
boulevard. They also arrested two other 
alleged conspirators: Gen. Edouard-Arthur 
Duseigneur, former Air Ministry official 
and head of a “Committee for Defense 
Against Communism,” and Duke Joseph 
Pozzo di Borgo, once a leader in Francois 
de la Rocque’s dissolved Croix de Feu, 
now the Colonel’s enemy. 

The Colonel himself hastily denied com- 
plicity—-and also refused to become life 
president of his Fascist French Social 
party, solemnly proclaiming: “It might 
look as if we were planning a dictatorship.” 
Both the Duke of Guise, Bourbon-Orleans 
pretender to the crown, and his son, the 
Count of Paris, vehemently denied any 
connection with the plot. The Duke, who 
two weeks ago announced he would “re- 
conquer” his throne, seized the occasion 
to repudiate Léon Daudet, fiery editor of 
the Royalist daily, L’Action Frangaise. 

Previously the Duke had welcomed 
Daudet’s support. But now, taking his cue 
from Britain’s steady monarchs, Guise 
urged his own restoration as a nonpartisan, 
constitutional King and promised to 
“umpire but never participate in citizens’ 
struggles.” As such a detached character, 
he could scarcely bestow political honor 
on Daudet, who is noted for his pole-ax 


a 








Keystone 


Jouhauz, chief of the workers 


diatribes and venomous personalities. The 
Duke might, however, reward Charles 
Maurras, historian and philosopher of the 
Royalist cause, who has often endured 
prison for his editorials in the Action 
Francaise. 





Significance 


French political experts minimized the 
importance of the Hooded Ones—it might 
be only a Popular Front scare to unite 
squabbling radicals. But they pulled long 
faces at the future implications as they 
thought of the history of France. 

In 1830, three days of street fighting 
sufficed to send Charles X flying into exile. 
Eighteen years later, his successor, Louis 
Philippe, banned a political banquet and 
was immediately overthrown. The subse- 
quent republic lasted until 1851 when 
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Léon Daudet hopes the Count of Paris will some day become King Henry V; so does Charles Maurras 
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Newsphotos 


La Rocque, Ex-Fascist chief 


Louis Napoleon ended it in a night. In 
1889, only lack of personal courage stood 
between General Boulanger and dictator- 
ship. Three years ago the Stavisky graft 
scandal inflamed the people of Paris. 
Brawling Royalist youths started riots that 
brought France to the verge of civil war. 

Observers considered it possible that 
Leftist intransigeance might goad Right- 
ists to another such desperate act. Since the 
Popular Front assumed power eighteen 
months ago, sit-down strikes, the 40-hour 
week, and constant labor agitation have 
infuriated the upper class, and the con- 
sequent rising cost of living has irked the 
middle class. So far, however, this discon- 
tent has failed to crystallize into a united 
Rightist front: the Fascists are disorgan- 


ized and discredited, and other Conserva- 
tives bicker among themselves. 

The greatest potential revolutionary 
danger threatens from the Left. Although 
the Popular Front is chronically in danger 
of collapse, French labor has solidly organ- 
ized into a 6,000,000-member Federation, 
headed by Léon Jouhaux and imbued with 
an anti-Parliamentary tradition of syndi- 
calism—direct, violent action by the work- 
ers to take over all means of production. 
If labor becomes too overbearing or if they 
sense a coming Red revolt, the Rightists 
may attempt a coup. To this the Leftist 
answer would be a general strike*—and 
possible civil war. The balance of power 
then would lie with the army and navy. 


PIPPI OO OOOO Sr 


Fog and Diplomacy 


British Statesmen Debate 
Hitler’s and Franco’s Fate 


Last week the worst fog in its history 
settled over Britain. Diplomats groped in 
the thick brown gloom for the answers to 
two baffling questions: how to make a deal 
with Adolf Hitler and how to secure a 
British-sponsored victory for Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco. 


Germany 
A fortnight ago Lord Halifax, President 
of the Privy Council, journeyed to Ger- 


*In 1911 the late Aristide Briand, then Pre- 
mier, broke a railway strike by calling the 
strikers—mostly reservists—into the army and 
threatening court-martial for any who refused 
to work. In 1920, Germany’s first President, 
Friedrich Ebert, smashc.’ the Kapp monarchist 
putsch by calling a general strike. 








many to discover Hitler’s plans. Last week 
he returned to London and sped directly 
to Anthony Eden at the Foreign Office, 
and then across Downing Street to Neville 
Chamberlain. 

Despite the statesmen’s refusal to com- 
ment on the “Halifax Mission,” its sub- 
stance soon leaked out. The Fiihrer had 
demanded: (1) no British interference if 
the Nazis should quietly take over Austria 
by removing or striking a bargain with 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg, (2) 
autonomy on the Swiss cantonal model— 
Swiss cantons may will—for 
Czechoslovakia’s 3,200,000 Germans. In 
return the Reich wouldn’t ask for colonies 
for six years, would rejoin a reformed and 
emasculated League, and perhaps abandon 
self-sufficiency. (Last week Hitler at last 
accepted the resignation of Economics 
Minister Hjalmar Schacht—last powerful 
opponent of autarchy.) 


secede at 


The Fiihrer’s frankness shocked even 
pro-German Cabinet Ministers and de- 
lighted their enemy, Anthony Eden—Hali- 
fax had been dispatched against his wishes 
and despite his prediction that Hitler 
would make just such demands. To con- 
sider them Neville Chamberlain nonethe- 
less invited France's Camille 
Chautemps and Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos to London this week. 


Premier 


After this conference Delbos will start 
a tour of three once-trusted allies. When 
Hitler occupied the Rhineland last year, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia assured 
France of military support. But this year 
Delbos wili find little desire to battle the 
Reich. In Warsaw, Marshal Smigly-Rydz, 
indecisive semi-dictator, faces a possible 
revolt by poverty-crazed peasants; Bucha- 
rest has scarcely recovered from a political 
crisis; in Belgrade, Premier Stoyadinovich 
has been waging a hazardous, two-front 
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French police found more than rifles in Paris cellars 
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battle against both Croats and the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 


Spain 

The rebels’ first emissary to London, the 
fabulous Anglo-Spanish Duke of Alba, last 
week presented his “unofficial” credentials. 
At the same time increased signs showed 
Britain attempting to bring about an arm- 
istice and then to persuade both sides to 
accept a compromise government—pre- 
sumably a liberal, pro-British monarchy 
based on the 1876 Constitution and headed 
by former King Alfonso’s son Prince Juan. 
Since this would let the Fascists send the 
Duce’s Black Shirts home and secure a 
much-needed loan from London, General 
Franco unofficially encouraged the plan. 
The real problem was how to persuade the 
loyalists to agree to take back the royal 
family that they had ignominiously ex- 
pelled in 1931. 

British diplomats detected hopeful 
omens. They knew Premier Juan Negrin, 
a Left-wing Republican, was considering 
ousting from his Cabinet the power-hungry 
Communists—to whom a Japan-conscious 
Soviet has ceased sending munitions. To 
avert a subsequent Communist uprising, 
Negrin and War Minister Indalecio Prieto 
—the real power in the Leftist government 
and Spain’s Jim Farley—might consider 
a deal with Britain. 

Hope of an armistice was one reason 
why Franco delayed his long-heralded 
Aragon offensive. Such a push through to 
the Mediterranean would cut the loyalist 
forces in two, probably overthrow Negrin, 
and raise the Communists to power—mak- 
ing a fight to the death inevitable. Un- 
precedentedly bad weather also held back 
the Fascists—they remembered how at 
Guadalajara last March the Italians were 
bogged down by the mud and slaughtered 
by strafing planes.* 

But Winter may aid a mechanized army 
by freezing the Aragon plain. And Franco 
also expects soon to receive the belligerent 
rights the British-inspired nonintervention 
committee promised him whenever with- 
drawal of foreigners started. Last week the 
Fascists proposed immediate evacuation 
of 3,000 volunteers. Aided by the right to 
search neutral vessels, 40 warships and 
converted freighters concentrated at Ma- 
jorca would enable Franco to shut off Red 
food supplies and also their munitions 
supply. 


“ Last week end, Franco delivered an ulti- 
matum to Barcelona: unless the Reds 
come to terms he will launch his big push 
Dec. 5. This week he announced that all 
“vessels entering government ports will be 
seized.” 





*On the Guadalajara defeat the German 
Army’s 1938 yearbook acidly commented: “The 
complete failure of the militia officers was re- 
sponsible . . . Effective leadership of troops in 
battle requires long training . . . impossible to 
acquire in spare time through reserve maneu- 
vers and parades.” 


Windsor Vindicated 


Lord Chief Justice Thinks 
‘Foul Libel’ Invited Whipping 


After-dinner wit is a specialty of Brit- 
ain’s Lord Chief Justice, Gordon Hewart— 
he once toasted his elevation to the peer- 
age: “Now I can be drunk as a lord and 
sober as a judge.” Last week the chief 
judge was not only sober but downright 
grim as he sat in King’s Bench Court to 
hear a former Attorney General plead the 
case of a former monarch. 
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Lord Hewart, Chief Justice 


Sir William Jowitt asked permission to 
withdraw a libel suit filed by the Duke of 
Windsor against Geoffrey Dennis, novelist 
and former League of Nations employe. 
Last April, in an account of Edward VIII’s 
abdication called “Coronation Commen- 
tary,” Dennis had charged: “That the 
lady who is now the plaintiffs wife occu- 
pied before his marriage to her, the po- 
sition of his mistress . . . that in critical 
times he was giving way to drink .. . that 
there [were] things left undone . . . duty 
neglected ... papers held up .. . muddling 
... fuddling . . . meddling .. .” 


———— 
LL, 


As a result of this, Dennis contended 
Britain’s rulers resolved to get rid of Ed. 
ward and “the real cause of the abdication 
was not the marriage . . . but other mis. 
deeds.” Once off the throne, Edward “took 
advantage of his position to extort money.” 

The Duke, said Jowitt, only wished pub- 
licly to deny this “calumnious insinuation.” 
Since Dennis had apologized, withdrawn 
the book, and paid $50,000 damages, Ed- 
ward now wanted to discontinue the suit. 

Lord Hewart reluctantly assented. Then 
he turned to the jittery author: “It ap- 
pears sometimes to be forgotten that the 
writing and publication .. . of foul and 
cruel libels . . . may be a crime because 
they are calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace ... These particular libels appear 
almost to invite a thoroughly efficient 
horsewhipping . . . it may well be that a 
criminal prosecution might follow.” 





Importance 


Less responsible libels the Duke might 
have ignored. But Dennis is a well-known 
author—he once won the Hawthornden 
Prize—and his book, published by a repu- 
table firm, flatly charged the Duke with 
the worst offense a monarch can commit: 
malfeasance. To end all this, Windsor an- 
nounced this week that his official biog- 
raphy would soon be published by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, prolific Scottish novelist. 





"For six years, Robert Henry Ethelbert 
King-Tenison, Viscount Kingsborough, 
lived happily with his mistress, a manne- 
quin named Adele Royle. Last June they 
separated. Last week the 39-year-old Vis- 
count sued her for $250—the value of his 
books, electric trains, and toy soldiers 
which he claimed she had sold. Occasion- 
ally, the peer shamefacedly admitted, they 
had fought sham battles with the soldiers 
and happily played with the miniature 
railway. 





Machado Trapped 
Old Cuban Extradition Writ 
Catches Ex-Dictator in Bed 


Last week a small, swarthy, white-haired 
patient sat up in the private-hospital bed 
on which he had twitched three weeks 
with kidney pains. 

“What is it?” he asked the stranger 
with a badge. 

“You are under arrest,” said the United 
States Marshal. 

Thus, in midtown New York, ended the 
44 months’ flight from murder and em- 
bezzlement extradition charges of 68-year- 
old Gen. Gerardo Machado, fourth Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 


Fugitive 
Machado governed Cuba four years as 
a popular and progressive President. For 
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COW-PUNCHER (above). Hardy 
Murphy says: “Ridin’ herd 
day in and day out from sun- 
up to sun-down —like I do 
— wears a man down. And 
that’s one of the many times 
a Camel sure hits the spot. 
I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


STENOGRAPHER (above). 
On busy days, Miss Claire 
Huntington often rushes 
through lunch. “I smoke 
Camels ‘for digestion’s 
sake.’” she says. “They 
add cheer to my meals.” 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Camels are a matchless blend of DOUBLE-FEATURE CAMEL CARAVAN 
"Jack Oakie College” plus Benny Goodman's 


A 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS gt “Swing School.”” Every Tuesday night at 


= 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm 
Turkish and Domestic tee M.S.T., 6.30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 
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Duck hunting, Long Island 


Game: To men of the outdoors, 
the pursuit of animals—large and 
small—is still the most adventur- 
ous and thrilling sport. Each year 
enthusiastic huntsmen (bankers, 
mechanics, laborers) ride over 
fields, tramp through woodlands, 
and wait patiently in improvised 
shelters for their quarry. 








Deer hunting, Washington Coon hunting, New Jersey Pheasants in Massachusetts 


ie a - 
. : rom Wide World Wide World 
The hound master raises his sombrero and Tom Stride (left) and other hounds start a Texas coyote hunt 
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Wide World : . - - ; : ' Keystone 
Mountain lion up a Colorado tree 
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After the coyote is captured: the dogs rest while their masters rejoice 
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four more, with press muzzled and hun- 
dreds of enemies jailed, he ruled behind 
bayonets and barbed wire as dictator. 

Aug. 7, 1933, paraders cheered a false 
report of Machado’s resignation. Police fire 
| killed seventeen. Mobs swarmed over Ha- 
yana, seeking Machado’s life. Looters plun- 
dered his estates, Havana home, and the 
Presidential Palace. 
| By plane Machado fled to Nassau, which 
barred him. So did Bermuda. He sailed for 

Montreal, motored down the Hudson to 
New York City. 

In April 1934, Cuba demanded the ex- 
ile’s extradition for murder—the seventeen 
paraders—and embezzlement of govern- 
ment funds. Machado whisked to Canada, 
then to the Dominican Republic, where 
President Rafael Trujillo sheltered him in 
a fortified ranch house. 

Cuba still pursued him; and he dashed 
off, to Hamburg, to Paris, to Madrid, 
finally back to Montreal, where his white 
hair and horn-rimmed glasses grew familiar 
to race-goers and night clubbers. 

A month ago Machado’s kidney ailment 
became acute. He slipped into New York 
to a tenth-floor hospital room where, with 
one secretary, the United States Marshal 
found him. 


Chances-~--+ 


Eight Presidents have followed Machado 
in Havana. Time has tempered the bitter- 
ness against him. Many of his friends again 
hold influential positions. The Cuban Par- 
liament will soon vote on an amnesty bill. 
Should Washington grant extradition, Ma- 
chado can delay it indefinitely by appeals. 
Meanwhile he is under United States Gov- 
ernment protection which, friends hinted, 
is what he came for. Last week no one 
believed that Machado would return to 
Havana a prisoner. 


Arms for China 





Foreign Aid Cheers Chiang, 


Provokes Japanese Rage 


Dimitry V. Bogomoloff made one great 
mistake. The Soviet Ambassador to China 
assured Moscow (when theewar broke out) 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s army was an equal 
match for the Japanese. Three months 
ago, after Chiang’s defense of North China 
had collapsed, Moscow gruffly called Bogo- 
moloff home. Then the Chinese began their 
Tuinous retreat from Shanghai—and Com- 
rade Bogomoloff vanished from the Rus- 
sian capital.* Last week the Kremlin ap- 
pointed I. Luganets-Orelsky, heretofore 
unheard of, as Ambassador to Nanking. 

Joseph Stalin (who had withheld vital 





*Recent returns from the permanent Soviet 
purge give a total of more than 1,400 known 
dead in the last six months. 





Newsphotos 


: Chiang’s heir-apparent 


Russian war materials from China on Bo- 
gomoloff’s advice) sped an armada of 40 
warplanes to aid his tottering Far Eastern 
ally. Fifteen of the speedy low-wing Ameri- 
can-type monoplanes crashed in Central 
Asia’s jagged mountains on the way from 
Russian Turkestan. The rest surprised 
Japanese war birds above Nanking, swift- 
ly cleared the sky of Tokyo’s lumbering 
bombers, and shot down four of the in- 
vaders’ best pursuit craft. 

(Advance notice of further Red military 
aid was given last week by two American 
newsreel camera men arriving in Shanghai 
after a harassing trip to Sian, ancient cap- 
ital of Shensi Province and present base of 
China’s Communists: “We saw scads of 
Bolshevik airplanes . . . the Russians them- 
selves were in charge of the airfields 
refused us permission to take news pho- 
tographs.”’) 

Other arms poured into China through 
Hong Kong, where stevedores worked over- 
time unloading 60 British-made planes, 
tons of munitions, and other war materials 
destined for Nanking. The sudden influx of 
foreign supplies closely paralleled last 
year’s zero-hour arrival of Red interna- 
tional brigades which saved Madrid from 
General Franco’s jubilant troops. 

But military observers believed only a 
miracle could prevent Nanking’s fall. De- 
serted by its government, all its foreign 
legations, and four-fifths of its 1,000,000 
inhabitants, China’s once-thriving capital 
became a second-rate garrison where thou- 
sands of starving, ill-trained provincial 
troops milled in mutinous mood. 

While his iron-fisted lieutenants put 
down abortive attempts at rebellion, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek resolutely prepared for a 
last-ditch defense. Despite his German ad- 
visers’ warning to quit the city or face a 
clever Japanese trap (the invaders’ fan- 
shaped thrust up the Shanghai peninsula 
last week indicated a pincers’ movement 
to encircle Nanking from the rear), the 
Dictator barricaded the streets, threw up 
concrete groundworks in the surrounding 
hills, and left China’s governmental ad- 
ministration in the hands of Finance Min- 
ister H. H. Kung, who two weeks ago 
moved his Ministry to Hankow. 

(Though Chiang’s watertight censorship 
has passed only vague hints of his plans 
to make Kung Premier, the roly-poly 56- 
year-old financial wizard has already as- 
sumed all the high office’s various func- 
tions. Kung won Chiang’s favor when he 
married Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s sister Ai- 
ling Soong, whose brother T. V. Soong 
heads China’s richest and most powerful 
family. Last August the Finance Minister 
—a direct descendant of Confucius— 
gained the Dictator’s confidence when he 
wangled a $50,000,000 armament credit 
from European cannon merchants.) 


Tt 
Holy War 

Increased foreign intervention in China 
unloosed a flood of Japanese invective 
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against Occidental nations, particularly 
Britain. Gathering in Tokyo’s flowery Hi- 
biya Park last week, ardent patriots drew 
up a stern anti-British resolution which 
they later presented to the British Em- 
bassy: “While the imperial forces are wag- 
ing a holy war to awaken China from its 
idle dream of joining the Communists . . . 
Great Britain attempts to influence and 
protect the Nanking Government. As it 
has shown no signs of repenting we now 
adopt a firm resolve toward this camou- 
flaged enemy, unable because of its un- 
limited greed to acknowledge our great 
mission.” 

While citizens wasted words, militarists 
spurred their agitation for a formal dec- 
laration of war against Nanking—a move 
which would speedily shut off British sup- 
plies by enabling Tokyo’s fleet to extend 
the Japanese naval blockade to Hong 
Kong. Legal war would also end protests 
against Japan’s steps to take over all Chi- 
nese rights in Shanghai’s rich foreign con- 
cessions. Last week, when Tokyo “‘illegal- 
ly” seized the communications system and 
post office of China’s richest port—and 
muscled in on the collection of customs— 
Britain, France, and the United States 
stoutly objected. 





{{ Interest on China’s foreign loans is 
largely guaranteed by the Chinese cus- 
toms’ revenue—annually about $100,000,- 
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000. If Japan takes over the tariff collec- 
tion the Occidental investors may, or 
they may not, get any return at all on 
their money. 





Vote for Stalin 
World’s Largest Electorate 
Has Smallest Choice 


Huge faces on newsreel screens pleaded 
for votes in Russia last week. Paraders, 
staggering under election banners, splashed 
through Moscow slush. All over Russia 
canvassers plodded from house to house. 
Newspapers forgot the Stalin purge, giving 
most of their space to candidates, as the 
first election campaign under the new 
Soviet Constitution neared its climax. 

Next week the world’s largest electorate 
—more than 90,000,000, of 182 nationali- 
ties, speaking 149 languages—is summoned 
to vote in the first universal, equal, direct, 
and secret ballot Russia has ever known. 

Within a month after that, more than 
1,000 newly elected deputies will flock to 
Moscow for the first session of the bi- 
cameral legislative body—the Supreme 
Council. This body rates in the Stalin 
Constitution as the “highest organ of State 
power of the U.'SS.R.” 

Constitutionally the two 


chambers, 





International, European 


Totalitarian flags decked Tokyo last week, and Prince Chichibu hailed the anti-Red pact’s first birthday 


Council of the Union and Council of 
Nationalities, are equal; but—President 
Mikhail Kalinin excepted—the upper 
crust of the Soviet hierarchy has chosen to 
run for the former, automatically making 
it an upper house. In it will sit, besides 
Joseph Stalin, 133 party executives in- 
cluding 22 members of the Central Com- 
mittee, nearly all the big names among the 
living of the Communist party. Lesser fry 
include 60 Red army men, 17 aviators, 39 
intelligentsia (authors, artists, teachers), 
20 industrial executives, 69 workers, and 
79 peasants. Sixty-eight are women. 


Joker 


Last week at the Petrograd Putilofi 
munitions plant, where he worked as a 
boy, President Kalinin urged his own con- 
stituency to turn out a big vote despite 
the fact that his candidacy was uncon- 
tested. 

This illustrated the joke on the Russian 
voters: in all but four out cf 1,119 election 
districts they have no choice of candidates; 








thus they can’t vote against the govern- 
ment. Since dependable Stalin wheel horses 
will pack both councils, the result will be 
only the present regime in a new form. 

Historically this is normal. Few contests 
marked the first American elections: con- 
trol of our own Constitution remained for 
several years in the hands of the men 
who made it. 
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New York Americans Give Ching Johnson 


a Final Fling in a Tough Role 


Ivan Wilfred (Ching) Johnson is one 
man who would rather be bald. Hockey’s 
big bad wolf can’t bear the thought of 
wearing a helmet or a toupee: “I'd lose my 
individuality. How would the crowd know 
who had the puck? The overhead spot- 
lights light up my dome like the top of the 
Chrysler Building.” 

No mere helmet or toupee—not even a 
Red Riding Hood outfit—would make 
Johnson less distinguishable to the gallery. 
He has a style of play all his own—a mix- 
ture of murder and mirth. With a per- 
petual grin on his face, he plows into op- 
ponents and sends them tail spinning to 
the boards. For a decade he has been the 
most colorful, though far from the best, 
player on the ice. 

Officially the current hockey season 
opened early in November; but to many 
fans it didn’t really get under way until 
last week. For Ching had missed the first 
few games. Rated old at 40 by the team he 
helped become famous—the New York 
Rangers—he was turned loose. He might 
have been left out in the cold permanently, 
but the New York Americans decided to 
take a chance on his box-office magnetism. 

Last week Johnson made his debut 
against Detroit—and added zest to an 
otherwise dull evening. One of his solo 
dashes wound up with himself sprawling in 
the opponent’s goal. He didn’t have the 
puck with him, but his enthusiasm helped 
his team to a 3-1 victory. If aging legs hold 
up and his stomach stays down—he’s now 
200 pounds, 15 underweight—he may 


prove a real help to the Amerks. His savage 
defense methods still delight everyone, 
except opposing players. 

He objects, however, to being labeled a 
brute: “I’m not really mean, I just have a 





heavy body check. I try to hit a man as 
he receives a pass and is off balance. 
Usually I hold my stick in my right hand 
and stop him with my left arm. To protect 
myself I take blows squarely on the chest. 
Turning away invites a broken collarbone. 
In a roughhouse my motto is ‘Keep Cool.’ 
If I flare up, the referee puts me off the ice 
and I have no chance for revenge.” 

For all his rough encounters, Johnson is 
by no means a battered wreck. Once he 
broke a leg but now he has to think twice 
to remember it was the right, not the left. 
Five of his teeth have been knocked out, 
but they were those that didn’t show any- 
how. The only evident repair work on his 
face is a scar from stitches for a broken 
jaw. 

Heavier armament would perhaps spare 
Johnson many a minor bruise; he wears 
only felt wads sewed on the arms of his 
underwear, charley-horse pads on his hips, 
shin guards, and an aluminum cup. In 
Chicago he frequently longs for a full coat 
of mail—Windy City fans love to pelt him 
with onions and walnuts. Once when he 
was serving a sentence in the penalty 
box, an irate spectator broke a flask on 
his head. 

Like most professional hockey players, 
Johnson is Canadian-born. His high cheek- 
bones and his friendship with many Chi- 
nese domestics in his home town, Winni- 
peg, provoked the nickname “Ching.” He 
quit high school in his senior year to join 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War. Fighting in the front line at 
Ypres, Somme, and Amiens, he became 
bald almost overnight. After being gassed, 
he returned home, recovered quickly, and 
took up hockey. 

Soon after that Ching married a Minne- 


sota school teacher and bought a fruit 
ranch in California. They live there now 
with his father, a pensioned railroad con- 
ductor, and two children—a 9-year-old boy 
and a 12-year-old girl. The boy wants to be 
a professional baseball player; the girl leans 
to “golf or tennis.” The Johnsons’ idea of 
a lark is a trip in their house trailer, desti- 
nation unknown. 


§] Hockey owners have arbitrarily set 
$7,500 as top salary for a star. Ching has 
received it for years, and salted much of it 
away. This season his earnings depend on 
how many fans attend the Americans’ 
games. If the turnout is less than last year, 
his pay will be slim; if larger, he'll draw as 
fat an envelope as ever. 

Ultimately he hopes to become a coach 
—or maybe take a fling at wrestling, an 
occupation to which his vicious histrionics 
are perfectly suited. “Anyhow I plan al- 
ways to stay in sports—in some way or 
other. It’s a great life. You get around ... 
meet new people, and see new things.” 








FOOTBALL FOOTNOTES 


“| Aside from a few games on the Pacific 
Coast and Bowl games New Year’s Day, 
the 1937 football season officially died last 
Saturday. In most sections of the country, 
the burial took place on wet grounds. 


“| In Philadelphia, James Roosevelt, among 
the 102,500 spectators, watched an Army 
back named Huey Long heave a forward 
pass setting the stage for Navy’s defeat 
6-0. 


“In New York, ex-President Herbert 
Hoover squatted under an umbrella and 
saw Stanford, his alma mater, escape from 
an impossible hole to tie Columbia, 0-0. 
When attempting to punt from behind his 
own goal line, Peter Fay, Stanford half- 
back, received a poor pass from center 








Acme, Wide World 


Ching Johnson: Canada’s immovable object shifts from the Rangers to the Stars and Stripes 
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and was cornered by three Columbia play- 
ers. They dived at him—but Fay spun 
around and retreated. In came more Co- 
lumbia tacklers. Just when it looked as 
though Fay would be tackled by the en- 
tire Columbia team, he dodged and raced 
laterally across the field. Somehow while 
running he managed to get off a 50-yard 
kick. 


“ Nebraska won the Big Six title by con- 
quering Kansas State in the snow 3-0— 
thanks to Lowell English, guard, who 
dropped out of the line to boot a 33-yard 
field goal. 


“In desperation, Coach Mal Stevens al- 
lowed his New York University players to 
choose their own line-up for the Fordham 
game. The idea didn’t work for the Rams 
won 20-7 and finished the year undefeated. 


“ Final score of Newsweek’s prediction 
record: right, 224; wrong, 91; tied, 35—a 
percentage of 64. In the next issue News- 
WEEK names its 1937 All-American team. 
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Lennie Was an Old Reb— 
and He Supplies Phil Stong 
With Lively Ideas 


The Barlows came up from the South 
and stopped at Pittsville, lowa, mainly 
because the mules were tuckered out. 
There were three in the family, not count- 
ing the mules—Ma, Pa, and Lennie, who 
was 13 or 14. They found a shack on the 
outskirts of the village and decided to stay 
awhile and see if there wasn’t something 
Pa and the mules could do on the roads. 

Lennie, born in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, had been on the road since he was 3. 
He had acquired all the shrewdness of one 
who lives by his wits, and none of the 
shiftlessness. 

After chores, he went to Pittsville’s only 
school, where he had to sit in “Long-legged 
Row” with the country dolts who had out- 
grown their minds and had come to a more 
or less permanent stop at the sixth grade. 
But Lennie wasn’t dumb. It was just that 
the business of scratching for a living along 
the bypaths of the South hadn’t left much 
time for schooling. And he didn’t talk so 
good. 

At school, Lennie made an impression 
from the start. He was the first boy ever 
to utter the word “nigguh” in the class- 
room, and he made it known, during a 
Lincoln’s Day celebration, that there were 
two ways of looking at the Great Emanci- 
pator and that “no Yankee ever whupped 
a Rebel yet—not really.” From then on 
Lennie was in the doghouse. His final and 
triumphant emergence is the burden of 
Phil Stong’s new novel: THe REBELLION 
oF Lennie Bartow. 

Aside from the Barlows, the rest of the 
characters are the familiar small-town folk 


of Stong’s other Iowa stories. There is 
Aunt Marcy Latham, grim-faced and un- 
relenting, who had taught sixth grade for 
as many years as the oldest could remem- 
ber and had warmed the back sides of 
every deserving male in the town. Her only 
soft spot was for her brother Zeph, who 
had seen the world through an alcoholic 
haze since his wounding at the battle of 
Chickamauga. Paradoxically, Zeph was 
one of the few sympathizers in Lennie’s 
stout defense of the Johnny Rebs. When 
the old man finally died, the village wise- 
acres solemnly nodded their heads; they 
knew all along that drink would do for 


— 
Zeph—even though it did take 72 yea, 

Stong tells his story with an easy flair 
for small-town character drawing, but the 
book isn’t up to his first success—“Stat, 
Fair.” Sometimes the writing is careless 
as, for instance, when he sketches the po. 
litical background of Doctor Leffler, thy 
romantic lead of the story. The autho, 
says of him that he’d been a Clevelan( 
Democrat and a Roosevelt Bull-Mooser 
and in the next breath says that the may 
was “near forty.” As the story is laid jy 
the present day, attentive readers will feel 
that there is something wrong with the 
chronology. 
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M.. Stuart Chase’s book on per- 
nicious anemia of words, announced for 
publication early next year, will be im- 
portant. He will indicate the difference 
between the exactitude of mathemati- 
cal symbols and the shiftiness of such 
words as “conservative,” which to one 
set of people means “nobly defending 
the sanctities of society” and to another 
set, “destroying the sanctities of the 
common people.” 

There would be less need for new 
vocabularies if word merchants would 
look at the verbal stock they already 
have. The most ridiculed clichés, such 
as “sea of faces,” are less abominable 
than expressions which have lost their 
meaning. 

In no less Minervan a publication 
than NEWwswEEKk, it was stated recently 
that when a letter was opened by post- 
office officials, “a check fluttered out.” 
Often in autobiographical novels, when 
the hero—well, call him the Principal 
Character—apprehensively opens the 
letter from the editor, a check does this 
same astounding stunt of “fluttering.” 
Did you ever see a check flutter, par- 
ticularly when the letter is opened by 
a trained official? Checks are invariably 
either fastened to the letter or neatly 
tucked inside it, and if it flutters, then 
the letter, the envelope, and the whole 
works are going to flutter also, and 
it may be deduced that the opener 
has a pronounced hangover. Let us 
have more checks, Comrades, and less 
fluttering. 

Nothing can be done about the “flick- 
ing” of cigarette ashes, and this is less 
offensive than saying “literally” when 
you don’t literally mean literally. In the 
best periodicals you find such mon- 
strosities as “he literally flew through 





We View With Alarm 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


the air.” Now literally he didn’t do any 
such a thing. He ran fast, but no more 
of his anatomy was off the earth, and 
in process of flight, than is usual. 

A little more depressing is the care- 
less use of the PWA word, “proverbial,” 
as in “It was black as the proverbial 
raven’s wing.” Now there is no familiar 
proverb which refers to the wing of a 
raven. What the unfortunate writer 
means is this: “It was as black as the 
wing of a raven, a comparison which 
I admit to be drearily overused but 
which will, I hope, be excused in me if 
I make this confession.” This more pre- 
cise expression of his lack of thought 
might be less Puckishly picturesque 
than the original, but it would be less 
hackneyed. 

It is in the use of similes that writers 
commit the most embarrassing crimes. 
They assert that some one “ran like the 
wind.” What do they mean? Ran rapid- 
ly? But in comparison with a motor 
car, the wind is slow. Seventeen miles 
per hour is the highest average wind 
velocity in the United States. Or do 
they mean that the person ran waver- 
ingly, or ran to the accompaniment of 
whistling noises, or, windlike, snatched 
off the hats of bald old gentlemen? 

Did you ever see a dog “work like 
a dog”? Why “thin as a rail,” when 
“thin as a barbed-wire” or “thin as the 
psychology of a how-to book writer” 
would be so much more scientific? 

And in daily discourse, one is grieved 
to note the uses of “hell.” If one room 
is hot as hell, can the next be cold as 
hell? If one man is quiet as hell, can 
another be noisy as hell? If this goes 
on, we shall be inclined to give up that 
noblest of answers to the irritatingly 
unanswerable “Oh, go to hell!” 
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If the story seems old-fashioned, it is at 
east a relief from the somber “regional 
novels” with their weary analyses of 
drought conditions, politics, and general 
despair. Above all, it’s a readable book. 
(Tue REBELLION OF LenNIE Bartow. By 
Phil Stong. 278 pages, 53,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.) 





Importance of Living 
Seems Greater to Dr. Lin Than 
That of Being Earnest 


The current dealer in advice on how-to- 
get-more-out-of-life is Dr. Lin Yutang, the 
Chinese philosopher who meditates in a 
Manhattan apartment. But Dr. Lin’s 
counsel is not the kind that the self-im- 
provers are used to. In Tue IMportance 
or Livinc, he puts a sort of reverse Chinese 
on the whole business. 

Be idle, says Dr. Lin. Be late for your 
appointments or don’t keep them at all. 
And don’t hanker after material success to 
the extent that you lose your joy in the 
very fact of existence. For “there are al- 
ways enough fools left in the world who 
are willing to be useful, be busy, and enjoy 
power, and so somehow the business of life 
can and will be carried on.” What have 
achievement and position, he asks, to com- 
pare with the little pleasures, like eating 
crabs, smoking a pipe all afternoon, or the 
idle enjoyment to be gotten by “watching 
a neighbor fall off his roof?” 

Life is a thing in itself to Dr. Lin, not 
the means to some ephemeral end. That is 
why he is a self-confessed loafer and a 
pagan. He deplores Western efficiency and 
gently chides the “Nearly Right Is Not 
Good Enough” school of behavior. In 
China, he says, nearly right is plenty good 
enough. 

“An American editor worries his hair 
gray to see that no typographical mistakes 
appear on the pages of his magazine. The 
Chinese editor is wiser than that. He wants 
to leave his readers the supreme satisfac- 
tion of discovering a few typographical 
mistakes for themselves.” In America, the 
engineer who plans to dig a tunnel from 
both sides of a hill makes elaborate cal- 
culations to insure that his men meet in 
the middle. Not in China. If the honorable 
sand hogs should pass each other, they’d 
just figure that they had two nice tunnels 
instead of only one. In other words, It 
doesn’t matter, simply because it doesn’t 
matter. 

Dr. Lin isn’t kidding—altogether. He 
admires many things in America like 
doughnuts, honeydew melon (he likes the 
name), tomato juice, and the habit of 
eating raw celery. But the pace of our life 
depresses him: “4,000 years of efficient 
living would ruin any nation.” He also de- 
plores the military state of mind—ranks 
the soldier as the lowest form of human 
life. To him the highest form is the scamp 








Wide World 
Lin Yutang, self-confessed loafer 


of Chinese literature, who goes through his 
carefree existence dreaming and laughing, 
with “a certain incalculability of be- 
havior.” The author’s scamp is a peaceful 
soul; he could never be regimented. His 
humor would stop him from raising his 
arm at the Nazi godhead and, in a sea of 
clenched fists, he would get to giggling. 

Dr. Lin touches on a great variety of 
human problems and goes off on excursions 
into China’s letters and art but at no point 
takes himself overseriously; he doesn’t 
even claim to be well-read. And “it is use- 
less for me to say whether my philosophy 
is valid or not for the Westerner.” Many 
Americans will regard his discourses as 
amiable nonsense; others will find a puck- 
ish wisdom in the doctor’s fooling; others 
may see in the “don’t do it now” dogma 
some clue to China’s military collapse. 

The book might be strongly recom- 
mended if it weren’t for one of Dr. Lin’s 
wayward aphorisms—that books shouldn’t 
be prescribed: “Reading, like matrimony, 
should be left to fate.” If it should be 
your fate to come across “The Importance 
of Living,” read it—unless you’re too busy. 
(Tue Importance or Livine. 426 pages, 
145,000 words. Appendixes, index. Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Heroes & Beasts or Spain. By Manuel 
Chaves Nogales. 303 pages, 68,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. A 
liberal Madrid editor, whose paper was 
taken over by a workers’ soviet and who 
continued on sufferance as “The Comrade 
Editor,” tells in a series of expert report- 
ages what it’s like to be in the middle of 
a revolution. Nogales’ book joins the 
meager few on Spain that seem to be 
totally without prejudice. 


Cieopatra. By Emil Ludwig. 332 pages, 
90,000 words. Chronology, index. Viking, 


New York. $3.50. The biographer of the 
Nile follows up with a psychological study 
of the river’s famous “Serpent.” Ludwig 
stresses the wifely and motherly qualities 
of Cleopatra and, “in defiance of all other 
sources,” plays down the great mistress. 


Tue Doctor Looks at Murper. By M. 
Edward Marten, as told to Norman Cross. 
325 pages, 68,000 words. Photographs. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York, $3. The 
Deputy Chief Medical Examiner of New 
York deals in death. His authentic account 
of his part in solving crime is more grue- 
some than many a far-fetched murder mys- 
tery. Fact, not fiction. 


Mapame Curie. By Eve Curie. 385 
pages, 122,000 words. Appendiz, illustra- 
tions. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.50. 
Her youngest daughter spent three years 
in research and writing for this biography 
of the poor, courageous Polish beauty who 
became the world’s most famous woman 
scientist and died a martyr to her radium 
studies. Vincent Sheean’s translation makes 
easy reading. Published serially in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 





MUSIC 





‘The Lost Concerto’: 
Nazi World Broadcast Gives 
Violin Piece Its Premiére 


In 1853 Robert Schumann composed a 
violin concerto for his violinist friend 
Joseph Joachim. Four months later the 
German composer tried to drown himself 
in the Rhine at Diisseldorf—and his wife 
placed him in a private asylum, where he 
died in 1856. 

For reasons that he kept to himself, the 
violinist never played the concerto in pub- 
lic. In 1907, when Joachim died, the manu- 
script was entrusted to the Prussian State 
Library, Berlin, with the stipulation that 
it must not be played until 1956, a century 
after Schumann’s death. 

Last Spring a German publisher “dis- 
covered” the Lost Concerto in the Berlin 
library and asked the Schumann-Joachim 
heirs’ permission to produce it. Yehudi 
Menuhin, the ex-boy prodigy, and the 
British Broadcasting Co. each expected to 
give the first rendition. But Adolf Hitler 
got wind of the deal and decreed that the 
piece must have its premiére under the 
sign of the Swastika. 

Last week a worldwide audience heard 
the Lost Concerto broadcast from Berlin 
as part of the fourth annual session of the 
Reich Kultur Chamber. The New York 
Times welcomed the work as “one of the 
most intensely fascinating productions of 
the composer’s last period.” But most 
metropolitan critics, guests of NBC for the 
short-wave broadcast, were inclined to 
suspend judgment until they could hear 
the work performed in a hall. 
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THEATRE WEEK 





Sidney Howard’s Tue Guost oF 
YANKEE Doop te is this week’s proof 
that the Theatre Guild’s judgment of 
plays is still no better than “Madame 
Bovary” once again proved it to be last 
week. For two and one half hours Mr. 
Howard comes near to outtalking Ben 
Hecht’s “To Quito and Back,” that 
other lovely Guild pratt-fall, and at the 
conclusion of his multiloquence every- 
thing is similarly just about where it 
was at the start, except a considerable 
portion of the audience. For Howard, 
like Hecht before him, very evidently 
believes that a pregnant play of ideas 
is to be achieved through a painstaking 
restatement of the platitudes of the late 


Herbert Croly indignantly crossed with 
those of young Mr. Corliss Lamont and 
periodically interrupted with a wistful 
quotation from Ruskin or Milton. Like 
Hecht, he doesn’t seem to appreciate 
that what results is infinitely less a 





Vandamm 


Ethel Barrymore, liberal lady 
of ‘The Ghost of Yankee Doodle’ 


A-Riding on a Phony 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


play of ideas than a secondhand recital 
of the cogitations, philosophies, and 
prejudices of various predecessors, the 
majority of whom most often had no 
ideas worth speaking of to begin with. 

Mr. Howard sets out to write an 
exhibit demonstrating the plight of the 
liberal in the modern ferment. But as in 
the case of Hecht, who set out to write 
about the same subject, he presently en- 
tangles himself in so involved a the- 
matic skein and gets his feet caught in 
so many diversified strands that before 
long his tripping act rivals that of Will 
Mahoney. Consider one point alone. 
The play opens “eighteen months after 
the commencement of the next world 
war.” England, France, and Russia are 
opposed to Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
An American ship is torpedoed and 
sunk by a French submarine and Amer- 
ican neutrality is threatened. The 
country is aroused by jingoes and is 
about to join the conflict. Yet though, 
jingoism or no jingoism, it is hardly 
likely that the United States could be 
hornswoggled into an alliance with the 
Fascist powers and Japan against Eng- 
land and France and though, further, 
the sinking of an American ship by a 
French submarine would hardly drive 
the country into a frenzied partisanship 


with France, Howard’s -young Ameri- 
can aviator hero promptly decides to 
offer his services to the latter, presum- 
ably an enemy nation. You make that 
one out! I can’t, unless the mumbling 
and gargling of the actors played havoe 
with the playwright’s intention. But 
whether I heard correctly or not, one 
thing is obvious. The play in its entirety 
indicates anew that the place for play- 
wrights who have been spending most 
of their time in Hollywood is still Hol- 
lywood. 


Jonn Steinbeck’s dramatization 
of his novel, Or Mice anp Men, is an 
admirable job and certainly the first 
candidate of the season for the Critics 
Circle’s silver plaque. Just how much 
George S. Kaufman, the director of the 
exhibit, had to do with that dramatiza- 
tion, I have no means of knowing. But 
let that slide for the moment. Beauti- 
fully acted, the play shoots across the 
footlights and in turn brilliantly sucks 
back as profoundly moving an emotion 
as the drama has maneuvered in some 
time. This man Steinbeck seems, from 
the evidence in hand, to be everything 
that they have altogether too precip- 
itately been claiming for Clifford Odets. 





Vandamm 


‘Of Mice and Men’: Wallace Ford (left) watches apprehensively as 


Broderick Crawford (right) mashes Sam Byrd’s hands in his big paws 
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A Reporter Who’s Funny 
and a Dancer Who Still Stands 
on His Own Feet 


Hollywood may be right in claiming that 
film-goers are responsible for the movies 
they get. During the past year the public 
has shown an emphatic preference for 
comedies—the dizzier the better—and 
eager producers have worked their fingers 
to the funnybone keeping up with the de- 
mand. This week brings still two more 
daffy dramas—Selznick International’s 
NotHiNG Sacrep, and RKO-Radio’s A 
DaMSEL IN DISTRESS 

The Selznick film has more than techni- 
color in common with “A Star Is Born.” 
Before the producer turned out that box- 
office smash, it was axiomatic in Holly- 
wood that films about filmdom were fore- 
doomed. Much the same attitude had de- 
veloped toward newspaper stories: scoops, 
scraps, and fun-loving reporters had been 
done to death. Yet “Nothing Sacred” is 
one more newspaper yarn—and proof that 
any subject will go as long as the producer 
knows his business. 

In contrast with Selznick’s usually 
weighty themes, the plot of James H. 
Street’s story is nothing more than a 
flimsy tale of a small-town girl who plays 
a hoax on a newspaper, its star reporter, 
and New York’s wise guys. But adapted 
by Ben Hecht, directed by William Well- 
man, and played by Carole Lombard, 
Fredric March, Walter Connolly, and 
Charles Winninger, “Nothing Sacred” be- 
comes a skillfully rowdy farce. 

RKO-Radio also defies convention. “A 
Damsel in Distress” presents a Ginger 
Rogers-less Fred Astaire for the first time 
since the nimble hoofers teamed up in 1933 
(“Flying Down to Rio”) . Different schools 
of thought have held—depending on their 
bias—that either Rogers or Astaire was 
merely a tail to the other’s kite and could 
not survive partnerless. As a result, Ginger 
Rogers’ unqualified success as an actress 
in “Stage Door” focused more than usual 
attention on Astaire’s solo. The dancing 
star shows no sign of his bereavement. 

Some movie-goers may find the familiar 
comedy of George Burns and Gracie Allen 
inadequate compensation for the missing 
Ginger. More will find this deviation from 
the monotonous Astaire-Rogers set plot a 
refreshing change. Based on P. G. Wode- 
house’s story, “A Damsel in Distress” re- 
tails the antics of lords and ladies, stew- 
ards and scullery maids, an American hoof- 
er, and an English girl who has so many 
suitors that the hired help of Totleigh 
Castle get up a sweepstakes on the field. 

George Stevens’ direction retains much 
of the original Wodehouse humor, which 
is made to order for Astaire’s nonchalant 
technique, and a catchy George-Ira Gersh- 
Win score ranges glibly from madrigals to 





Fred Astaire—believe it or not 


swing. Astaire’s dance routines with Burns 
and Allen are amusingly staged, and his 
solo trippings—particularly a copyrighted 
gambol with some twenty-odd drums, 
tom-toms, and cymbals—are still in a class 
by themselves. 


“ Astaire-Rogers fans may have noticed 
that Astaire has yet to kiss his partner in 
one of the seven films they made together. 
This may account for the rumor that the 
stars disliked working with each other and 
were permanently film-divorced. Although 
Ginger Rogers will continue to play dra- 
matic roles between musicals, they will 
soon reunite. In “Castles in the Air” they 
will portray Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, 
their gifted prototypes in the days of the 
Bunny Hug and Turkey Trot. 





Mickey and His Friends 
in Danger of Losing Spotlight 
to Grimm’s Children 


Nine years ago a movie short called 
“Steamboat Willie” made a startling suc- 
cess in New York, and a Kansas City 
mouse had repaid a debt. Walt Disney 
called the rodent Mortimer Mouse in the 
lean days when he used to feed it crumbs 
from his drawing board in the garage he 


used as a studio. But Mickey is the name 
by which the world came to know him. 

Since then, Donald Duck, the Three 
Little Pigs, and a host of other furred and 
feathered entertainers have come to life 
under Disney’s pen-and-ink magic wand 
and have made a fortune for their creator. 
In Snow Wuite AnD THE Seven Dwarrs, 
to be released about Christmastime, the 
cartoonist has turned to detailed, un- 
caricatured human figures. First animated 
cartoonist to augment his product with 
sound and color, Disney now becomes the 
first in his field to produce a full-length 
feature film. 

Disney (who is Mickey Mouse’s screen 
voice) first thought of dramatizing the 
Grimm Brothers’ story of the beautiful 
princess and her ugly, jealous sister in 
1933. A year later his staff adapted the 
fairy tale, making preliminary sketches of 
its backgrounds and dramatis personae, 
while the music department, led by Frank 
(“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf’) 
Churchill and Larry Morey, went into a 
huddle over the eight songs and incidental 
music. 

Meanwhile the casting department had 
started searching for their characters’ 
“voices.” It took two years and a hunt 
through 50 radio stations to find the per- 
fect voice for Snow White alone. Hundreds 
of auditions were held for the lesser roles, 
and many of the names chosen to supply 
the voices are well known to stage and 
screen audiences. As in Disney’s short sub- 
jects, they will remain anonymous in the 
interests of realism. Animation didn’t be- 
gin until 1936, but production gradually 
accelerated until 90 per cent of the 
studio’s 650-man staff was busy with the 
affairs of royalty and dwarfs. 

A bald statement of the film’s cost— 
$1,000,000—fails to give any idea of the 
labor involved in its making. The average 
Disney short requires from 10,000 to 15,000 
individual drawings to convey motion 
without jerkiness. When Donald Duck 
opens his bill in guttural glee, sixteen 
drawings are necessary to produce the 
effect. “Snow White” took 1,600,000 such 
sketches, of which about 200,000 were 
photographed. 

Monumental as it sounds, this anima- 
tion was routine for Disney’s highly 
trained artists. But new color tones and 
the multiplane camera—creating the il- 
lusion of a third dimension—required 
months of -scientific research. 

Although Disney’s short films are dis- 
tinctive for their excellent color, the pro- 
ducer wasn’t satisfied. For his full-length 
movie, staff chemists evolved the 1,500 
different colors and shades that comprise 
“Snow White’s” spectrum. Their applica- 
tion was a task for organization and skill. 
The animators’ drawings are traced onto 
transparent-celluloid sheets, then outlined 
in India ink, and tinted. In some instances, 
as many as 26 shades of paint were used 
on a single celluloid. The finished strips 
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A dwarf makes music ... while the jealous sister brews death 
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are next placed over water-color back. 
grounds to be photographed by the techyj. 
color camera. 

The multiplane camera, an outstanding 
achievement of the Disney studio, wa 
used for the first time in a recent shor 
called “The Old Mill.” This camera shoots 
through five planes of transparent ¢¢. 
luloid, each spotlighted and containing a 
part of the composite scene, thus allowing 
figures to be photographed from different 
levels against backgrounds of varying 
depths. 

Disney explains the consummate care he 
lavished on his masterpiece: “We were 
pioneering but we had to be right the first 
time.” Few doubt that he has been right, 
Certainly the firm that offered him 
$1,000,000 for “Snow White’s” English 
showings alone didn’t doubt it. Disney 
rejected the offer. But because the United 
Kingdom accounts for one-quarter of the 
world’s market, this offer would indicate 
that RKO-Radio, which will release the 
film, can anticipate a gross income of at 
least $4,000,000. 

In any case, Disney fans can look for- 
ward to another such full-length feature 
every two years. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Storm 1N A Teacup (Korda): The 
pompous provost of a Scottish town might 
have been his country’s dictator if he 
hadn’t made the tactical error of impound- 
ing an Irishwoman’s dog and so united his 
daughter, the townsfolk, and a London 
reporter in a plot to deflate him. Although 
the story is basically the James Bridie- 
Bruno Frank play that failed on Broad- 
way last year, a revised plot, excellent 
characterizations, and refreshing humor 
make this English offering first-rate enter- 
tainment. Sara Allgood, Cecil Parker, 
Vivien Leigh, Rex Harrison. 


Tue Lire anp Loves or BeEeETHOVEN 
(World Pictures): The French actor, 
Harry Baur, is able to suggest the tragedy, 
but not the greatness, of Beethoven in this 
reverent biography. Much of the com- 
poser’s immortal music has been incorpo- 
rated. Annie Ducaux, Jany Holt. 


THorouGcuBreps Don’t Cry (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): Three child actors— 
Judy Garland, Mickey Rooney, and Ron- 
ald Sinclair—handle the occasional laughs 
and thrills of this frankly hokum story of 
an English sportsman who brings a race 
horse and a grandson to the American 


tracks. C. Aubrey Smith, Sophie Tucker. 


Tue Barrier (Paramount): Rex 
Beach’s melodrama of the Yukon gold 
rush comes to the screen for the third 
time, exhibiting its age and handsome 
scenery. A good cast is wasted on old- 
fashioned blood-and-thundering. Jean 
Parker, Leo Carrillo, Otto Kruger, Robert 
Barrat. 
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Little Known Publications 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary as 


Qpinion- Makers 





Sometimes currents of public opinion 
are generated by relatively obscure critical 
journals. In general these exert an influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their circu- 
lation because editors and educators search 
this field for ideas. 

Two such magazines are the Survey 
Graphic and The Midmonthly Survey— 
published in New York by the Survey As- 
sociates. This week they plan to celebrate 
their 25th birthday with a dinner to which 
they invited, among others, Gov. Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, Felix Frankfurter 
of Harvard, and Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In the past quarter century Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Will Irwin, William 
Allen White, and Ray Stannard Baker 
have done behind-the-scenes reporting for 
the magazines. A recapitulation of Survey 
article headings might be mistaken for 
headlines in tomorrow’s newspapers. 

Birth of the project came more by acci- 
dent than design. For several years the 
New York Charity Organization Society 
had issued a social workers’ journal called 
The Survey. During the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 it published a pro-Teddy 
Roosevelt article that both angered a rich 
patron and made it clear that the charity 
organization could get along without the 
publication. 

Editors sought and got financial spon- 
sorship from such people as Julius Rosen- 
wald, William Guggenheim, Jane Addams, 
Robert W. de Forest, and Paul M. War- 
burg. The journal they outlined would 
have no political affiliations but would 
simply present facts and let them tell 
whatever story they would. 

A tip-off on what to expect from the 
policy came when a young political scien- 
tist, Raymond Moley, took Cleveland’s 
municipal government apart and examined 
its cogs one at a time. Other reporters ex- 
plored wartime boom towns, followed the 
northward migration of the Negro, cast 
shaming eyes on the break down of civil 
liberties, and probed disorders in various 
industrial towns. 

Since some of these topics carried The 
Survey far afield of its “journal of social 
work” scope, the Survey Associates (finan- 
cially aided by Mrs. Henry Goddard 
Leach) added in 1921 the supplementing 
Survey Graphic—‘a magazine of social in- 
terpretation.” At the same time The Mid- 
monthly Survey replaced the weekly edi- 
tions of the old Survey. One of the Survey 
Graphic’s greatest journalistic achieve- 
ments occurred that first year. 

A letter to Paul Kellogg, editor, com- 
plained bitterly about working conditions 
in the Elk Basin oil fields in Wyoming. It 


was written by a small-town preacher 
named Robert Lynd, later to become fa- 
mous for his penetrating book, “Middle- 
town.” 

Kellogg invited Lynd to write an article 
going into more detail about the twelve- 
hour, seven-day stint demanded of the 
workers. He also asked John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. to give the oilman’s side of the case. 
Both agreed. As a result of those articles, 
working conditions were bettered con- 
siderably. 

Both magazines have devoted special 
issues entirely to one subject. Examples: 
giant power, planned economy, unemploy- 
ment, fascism, and woman’s place in the 
social scene. Last year Survey Graphic— 
in conjunction with the Reader’s Digest 
—ran the ranking magazine article of 
1936: Surgeon General Thomas Parran’s 
broadside against the press generally for 
tabooing discussion of syphilis. 

Paul Kellogg, 58, sparse, thin-haired 
native of Kalamazoo, Mich., edits both 
publications. After working on his home- 
town Daily Telegraph he headed for New 
York to study economics and journalism 
at Columbia University. He treasures two 
letters which mark career high points. One 
is from Lincoln Steffens welcoming him to 
the ranks of the muckrakers; the other is 
from an irate citizen of Birmingham 
threatening to hang him to a lamppost if 
he ever sets foot in the city. 





EDUCATION 





Too Many Schoolhouses, 
Warns N.Y. College Provost; 
Not Enough Pupils 


Americans have made education a big 
business. In gifts and taxes they’ve con- 
tributed untold billions since the first log 
schoolhouse rose in the wilderness. The 
present investment in buildings and equip- 
ment approximates $7,000,000,000, and 
still plans for more buildings are being 
drawn and approved. But last week a 
leading Eastern educator called for a halt. 
The nation’s school-building program, said 
Rufus D. Smith, provost of New York 
University, has overshot its future. 

The school population is ebbing. The 
country has more school and college equip- 
ment than it’s going to need, particularly 
in big cities, and certain centers in the 
East will soon have to scrap some of their 
plants, thinks Dr. Smith. “Declines in the 
birth and immigration rates, which are al- 
ready putting school rosters in the red or 
forecasting losses in the near future, make 
a total readjustment in educational plan- 
ning necessary,” he added, citing a drop of 
a million pupils from elementary grades in 
the United States in the last seven years. 

“These losses will continue for another 
ten years at least,” Smith predicted. 
“There will be about 20 per cent fewer 


children under 10 in 1940 in the United 
States than there were in that age group 
in 1930.” In New York City, for example, 
he found the total school rolls likely to 
drop back below the 1915 level within 
eight years. The decline, he added, was 
beginning to reach the high schools in the 
East and, with fewer children growing up, 
there would soon be fewer going to colleges 
and universities. He saw trouble ahead for 
higher learning in the next decade or two, 
particularly in urban centers where great 
universities “have indulged recently in 
heavy and almost unlimited expansion— 
and depend very largely on tuition for 
support.” 

Smith’s analysis of the Eastern prospect 
set educators in other sections to figuring. 
The South found itself little affected as 
yet. “The University of Virginia is not in 
the urban class, and conditions outlined by 
Provost Smith do not apply to us or to 
this region in general,” said President 
John L. Newcomb. “I have made a study 
of this problem and am convinced that 
there will be no substantial decrease for 
many years to come in the class of high- 
and preparatory-school students to which 
the University of Virginia appeals.” 

Dean B. F. Pittenger of the University 
of Texas School of Education reported that 
a decline, due to birth control, had begun 
in Texas first grades by 1930. “However, 
the Texas compulsory-attendance law en- 
acted within the last decade has offset the 
trend to the extent that there is an appar- 
ent increase in enrollments in all grades 
from the sixth up,” he explained. “It will 
be a full generation or more before birth- 
control effects are shown in institutions of 
higher learning.” 

In the Middle West, Smith’s basic fig- 
ures stood the test, but commentators took 
strong exceptions to his fears for higher 
education. The drop in the lower brackets 
was a good thing for the universities, in- 
sisted Prof. Newton Edwards of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago education department. 
“It is my opinion that the fewer there are 
in the elementary schools, the more likely 
the increase in the college attendance. 
With fewer to provide for, society can pro- 
vide more adequately and thus make col- 
lege more available for greater numbers.” 

Adult education may compensate for 
the loss of younger students, suggested 
Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, dean of Teachers 
College of the University of California, 
Los Angeles branch. “In this region, sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities 
still show increases in enrollment,” he re- 
ported. “I think the growing interest in 
adult education around here will keep the 
institutions of higher learning filled for 
some time to come. We have more students 
in the secondary and higher levels than we 
can handle.” 

A fellow Easterner of Smith agreed with 
Darsie’s answer to the problem but hit the 
nail harder. “What we need in America is 
more imagination as to the possibilities of 
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education not yet plumbed,” said Prof. 
Robert S. Lynd, sociologist of the gradu- 
ate faculty of political education at Co- 
lumbia University, “education that will 
keep adults busy all their lives solving the 
constantly growing technical and other 
problems of modern life. Instead of saying 
‘Here we have all these plants and aren’t 
going to have enough students to fill them,’ 
let’s thank God we'll have the room and 
equipment to do a lot of things we can’t 
do now. Then we'll have no trouble keep- 
ing our schools and universities working at 
capacity.” 





SCIENCE 





Birth Without Parents: 
Woman’s Findings Add to Doubt 
on Accepted Genetics Theory 


Any first-year biology student can de- 
liver profound discourses on the repro- 
duction of life. He will say it occurs when 
the male germ cell (spermatozoon) unites 
with the female germ cell (ovum). Each 
cell has an exterior coating of jelly-like 
cytoplasm and an inner core called a 
nucleus. And inside the nuclei are chromo- 
somes, the stringlike wisps that merge at 
fertilization and so pass on to offspring the 
characteristics of both parents. The nucleus, 
therefore, does the important work in 
genetics. 

It took dozens of scientists 50 years to 
piece together that picture. And last week 
Dr. Ethel Browne Harvey, a middle-aged, 
graying researcher in Princeton Univer- 
sity’s biology department, calmly obliter- 
ated part of it with the acid of experi- 
ment. At the American Philosophical So- 
ciety’s Fall session in Philadelphia, she re- 
ported findings that may force geneticists 
to junk their present theories completely.* 


Sea Urchins 

In 1935, Dr. Harvey wondered what a 
salt-water bath would do to germ-cell 
granules. She took sea urchins’ eggs and 
vhirled it in a centrifuge with a sticky 
salt and sugar solution. When centrifugal 
force reached 10,000 times gravity, the cell 
split: the heavier cytoplasm tore away 
from the nucleus and its chromosomes. 
Nothing startling so far. 

Next she dunked the gooey cytoplasmic 
portion in sea water and “added a pinch 
of ordinary salt.” At first nothing hap- 


down the drain. But suddenly she stopped. 
Under her microscope she saw a_phe- 
nomenon that couldn’t happen: the cyto- 
plasm was growing just like a fertilized 
ovum. 

She checked and rechecked. Her eyes 
weakened, so she got a grant from the 
A.P.S. and hired an assistant. In the 
Summer she toiled at the great marine- 
research laboratories in Woods Hole, Mass. 
Last Winter she journeyed to Naples and 
worked on Italian sea urchins. Her hus- 
band, Dr. E. Newton Harvey, himself a 
Princeton biologist and an expert on cell 
structure and brain waves, expressed the 
proper interest but let her have her fun 
alone. 

Finally she convinced herself she had 
actually produced a living embryo, using 
no sperm and only a fraction of the ovum. 
Though the egg contained neither male nor 
female nucleus, it multiplied itself in the 


ee, 


usual 1-2-4-8 geometric progression. It ad. 
vanced to the 500-cell blastula periog_ 
when embryonic cells begin to differentiat. 
into tail, head, fins. Then, after a month’s 
life, it died. 


Conclusions-~--—- 


Dr. Harvey knew well what her finding, 
meant: “It may be that only the mon 
specific and differential characters are eop. 
trolled by the genes [chromosome constity. 
ents], whereas the general and fundamen. 
tal characteristics are cytoplasmic.” 

Non-nuclear cytoplasm might account 
for a dog’s canine nature—his dogness. 
nuclear chromosomes, for its breed, color. 
ing, disposition. But Dr. Harvey hasn't 
dropped her job yet. She wants to push her 
orphan urchins past the blastula stage into 
the phase of differentiation—to discover 
whether chromosomes should be kept out 
of the heredity show entirely. If she suc. 
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pened, and she got ready to toss the mess 
Wide World 


Divorce: At the Fall session of the Church of England Assembly, 
Westminster, the Rt. Rev. Rt. Hon. Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, 
Bishop of London, wrapped his legs in a blanket against the cold of Cen- 
tral Hall. Lord Hugh Cecil proposed to tighten the church’s application 
of its marriage canon by barring the Book of Common Prayer service to 
any divorced person if the former spouse is still living; he would do away 
with exceptions sometimes made in favor of the innocent party, forbid- 
ding remarriage of divorced persons entirely. 





*As reported in Newsweek (Nov. 29), Dr. 
Richard Goldschmidt, University of California 
zoologist, last month contradicted one of the 
basic postulates of genetics—that the chromo- 
some is a chain of chemically distinct units 
(genes). He suggested the chromosome be re- 
garded as a single, extremely complex molecule. 
This development is not to be confused with 
Dr. Harvey’s findings, which deal with the 
functions, not the composition of cell con- 
stituents. 
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ceeds, the science of genetics is in for a 
thorough overhauling. 


Cancer 

Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree, British-born 
director of the Philadelphia Institute for 
Medical Research, last week announced a 

werful new tool for the war on cancer. 
By feeding rats an as yet unidentified 
substance, extracted from wheat germs by 
the use of ether—he told the American 
Philosophical Society meeting—he found 
he could produce stomach cancers at will. 
He displayed a dozen cancerous rats. Sig- 
nificance of the feat rests on this: medicine 
is provided yet another substance that 
will quickly and surely produce tumors for 
controlled study. A parasitic worm and 
half a dozen coal derivatives which do the 
same thing already are available. 
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Pets According to Freud 


Dr. A. A. Brill is a psychologist of the 
Freudian school. Visiting a Bird Fanciers 
Association exhibition at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, he chose the 
occasion to psychoanalyze people who 
keep pets. “Adults are too logical. The 
average child hasn’t enough emotional out- 
let. So if it has a dog it can romp around 
with, that’s a good thing. Pets are good 
for adults, too. Grown-ups need something 
they can love very much. If they love 
children, they spoil them.” Dr. Brill, who 
owns a dog, two canaries, a bullfinch, and 
a troupial (a South American oriole) , rated 
pets in the following order: dogs, birds, 
fish. Of cat owners: “Cats like to be petted, 
but they don’t give anything in return... 
They appeal to selfish persons.” 


4,000,000 Guinea Pigs 


Plagued by one of the world’s highest 
tuberculosis death rates, Cuba recently de- 
termined to track down the guilty germ. 
The government first raised $1,000,000 in 
a national lottery, then called on Drs. 
W. G. Smillie, Edgar Mayer, and Morton 
Kahn of the Cornell Medical College, New 
York, to examine Cuba’s entire population 
of 4,000,000. 

The Americans began tests among school 
children and food handlers. They injected 
each person with a chemical derivative of 
the tuberculosis germ. Red skin blotches 
indicated tuberculosis bacteria in the pa- 
tient’s blood, then X-ray photographs es- 
tablished whether he actually had tubercu- 
losis. 

Last week Drs. Kahn and Mayer re- 
turned from Havana convinced that such 
tests would greatly benefit the United 
States: since 80 per cent of America’s 
new cases are not reported until after 
they have reached an advanced stage, 
earlier diagnoses would increase chances 
for cure. 
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SEC Ultimatum to Wall St. 
Fails to Worry Experts 


Six Months Likely to Pass 
Before Action Is Taken 


Most Wall Street brokers are inclined to 
agree with Charles R. Gay, New York 
Stock Exchange president, and Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Chase National Bank head, 
that one reason for the slump in stock 
prices since last August is excessive Federal 
regulation. So traders last week were un- 
happy to learn that more, not less, gov- 
ernmental control is in the offing. Chair- 
man William O. Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission called for “a 
constitutional revision of the administra- 
tive and functional techniques of the ex- 
changes.” By this he meant he wants the 
country’s securities markets—and particu- 
larly the New York Stock Exchange—to 
initiate a series of reforms along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1—‘“Operating as private membership 
associations, exchanges have always ad- 
ministered their affairs in much the same 
manner as private clubs. For a business so 
vested with the public interest, this tradi- 
tional method has become archaic . . 
There would be greater public confidence 
in exchanges (and the prices made there- 
on) which recognized that their manage- 
ment should not be in the hands of pro- 
fessional traders but . . . in charge of 
those who have a clearer public respon- 
sibility.” 

In effect, the SEC wants the stock ex- 
change to stop having its affairs run by 
committees of members and substitute a 
system by which paid outsiders would do 
most of the work. This would apply es- 
pecially to the presidency, which now 
takes a member’s full time, although he 
receives no salary. 

2—“Any realistic approach to the prob- 
lems confronting exchanges must soon 
meet the question as to whether the ex- 
changes should attempt to provide a live- 
lihood for their present huge memberships. 
In short, are the exchanges attempting to 
feed too many mouths? . . . The principal 
overhead of the exchanges, their member- 
ship, has never been reduced. It may be 
that until such a deflation occurs there 
will always be a substantial obstacle in the 
way of any attempt to reconstitute the 
exchanges as public market places.” 

While stock brokers disagree on the ad- 
visability of hiring a paid outsider as 
exchange president, almost all oppose re- 
ducing the number of memberships, for 


that would push many brokers out of busi- 
ness. 

3—‘“There has always been present a 
tendency upon the part of the professional 
trader to accentuate a declining market 
by selling short for speculative profit .. . 
Such activity has not died out .. . On 
Sept. 7 and 10 of this year, two days of 
spectacular price losses, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange in general, and 
more particularly the specialists, were 
heavy sellers on the decline . . . The fig- 
ures serve only to fortify further the con- 
clusion . . . that members of the exchange 
trading for their own account . . . either 
create the daily price fluctuations or else 
contribute materially to their severity . . . 
In a market in which there is such an 
enormous public interest .. . it is essential 
no element of the casino be allowed to in- 
trude and that all such elements be oblit- 
erated.” 

4—"For the past year or so the actual 
purchases and sales by odd-lot customers 
have averaged from 16 to 21 per cent of 
the total volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange . . . Yet it rests almost entirely 
with the odd-lot dealers as to whether or 
not these important balances of purchases 
or sales are passed on the market. The odd- 
lot dealer may, if he wishes, fill the order 
from his own inventories. He does not 
always have to go into the market to buy 
or sell, and there are times when he does 
not and when, if he had, there might have 
been a beneficial effect on the market .. . 
This condition emphasizes the acuteness 
of the problem of how the buying and sell- 
ing of this important group of small in- 
vestors and small traders is to be given 
its proper influence in the creation of 
prices.” 


Talk 


Although the SEC pronouncement took 
rank-and-file traders by surprise, Wash- 
ington and Wall Street insiders might have 
guessed what was coming. For six weeks 
officials of the commission and of the New 
York Stock Exchange had been holding 
private talks. The SEC suggested the ex- 
change write a voluntary offer to reor- 
ganize itself. In that letter, the commis- 
sion also wanted President Gay to retract 
parts of his last annual report criticizing 
excessive regulation and warning against 
“thin markets.” 

According to reliable reports, Gay was 
willing to state in writing that he hadn’t 
intended his report to indict the principles 
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behind the SEC Act, but he refused actual- 
ly to withdraw his original remarks. Some 
exchange officials also feared that such a 
letter might make the stock exchange 
seem to be taking responsibility for the 
slump in securities prices. Hence, after 
Wall Street had submitted to Washington 
more than a dozen unsatisfactory drafts, 
the conversations fell through, and the 
SEC chairman last week released his 
demands. 





Importance 


The Douglas statement marks an open 
rupture between the SEC and the stock 
exchange, contrasting with the cooperative 
spirit existing prior to last Summer. In 


effect, the commission presents an ulti- 
matum to the financial community: it must 
decide “between either a continuation . . . 
of the past policy of leaving to the ex- 
changes much of the regulation of their 
own business, or an immediate and more 
pervasive administration directly by the 
commission of all phases of exchange bus- 
iness.” In other words, if the exchange 
doesn’t voluntarily adopt the SEC’s sug- 
gested reforms, the commission will issue 
regulations to make it reform. But the 
exchange’s decision does not need to 
be hurried. Informed observers believe 
that the commission will mark time for 
at least six months before it takes any 
drastic action. 





Martin Waging Desperate Fight 
for Leadership in U. A.W. 


Last June six union workers in the 
General Motors Corp.’s Pontiac division 
seized a non-union colleague, dipped his 
feet in a vat of rubber glue, and heaved 
him from the plant. This week the es- 
capade is under the scrutiny of Dr. Willard 
E. Hotchkiss, a Chicago sociologist known 
for his successes as a railway-labor media- 
tor. 

Trivial in itself, the affair of the “rubber 
dough” looms large in an automobile labor 
scene troubled by intra-union war, and the 
blight of layoffs (Newsweek, Nov. 15, 
29). The case’s history is the history of 


hundreds of kindred grievances which have 
obstructed the mechanism set up last 
March to dispose of G.M. workers’ com- 
plaints. 

The corporation fired the dippers. United 
Automobile Workers immediately stormed 
that these had been victimized for union 
activity and demanded their reinstate- 
ment. G.M.’s union contract provided a 
way to settle this and similar disputes— 
first by negotiation between union and 
corporation officers; then, if direct talks 
failed, by. an impartial umpire’s interven- 
tion. 


—, 
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After sit-downers, protesting layoffs 
closed G.M.’s Fisher Body plant at Pon. 
tiac, Mich., last fortnight, strike strategists 
seized on the rubber-dough incident t) 
bolster their feeble case against the ¢. 
poration. When U.A.W. President Homer 
Martin suppressed the outlaw Fisher sit. 
down last week, he and G.M. agreed to 
abide by an arbitrator’s judgment—anq 
Dr. Hotchkiss agreed to judge. 

For the moment, he deals only with the 
Pontiac dipping. Other sit-down issues— 
economy layoffs, assembly-line speed, ete. 
—will be handled by corporation and 
union bargainers. But if Dr. Hotchkiss 
pleases each side, there’s a good chance 
that he or someone like him may become 
a permanent mediator. And he would have 
plenty to do: the significant aspect of his 
present role is that the contract system 
for settling grievances has bogged down. 
Both the U.A.W. and the company con- 
cede that much. The union says executives 
have snarled the procedure in order to 
provoke outbursts reflecting on the U.A.W. 
leadership. G.M. says the union has abused 
its new privileges with pettifogging plaints 
and unjustified suspicions. 


Provocateurs 


Other aftermaths of the Pontiac sit- 
down illuminate some union alleys—and 
make it plain that Martin is waging a 
finish fight to establish disciplined control. 
He struggles against accumulated odds: 
his own lack of seasoning; the unspoken 
hostility of John L. Lewis, who until re- 
cently would have preferred Vice Presi- 
dent Wyndham Mortimer in Martin’s job; 
management’s wishful doubts that Martin, 
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Stalled Buses: At Cleveland, Ohio, last week, Wal- 
ter Kingsley crawled under a bus and wouldn’t budge 
until police hauled him out. It was his way of helping 
fellow drivers, on strike against eight Eastern lines of 
the Greyhound system. Their union—the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen—demanded an $11 daily wage 
minimum and an exclusive bargaining contract. Grey- 





Internatio, Acme 
hound service was impaired between Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in the Ohio Valley. 
In Cleveland, Greyhound sued the union for $6,300,000 
damages and charged the railway union leaders with a 
hidden motive: ‘The primary interest of the brother- 
hood is . . . in restoring to the railroads the patronage 
which the motor bus industry has taken from them. 
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We're building two new cars for 
1938—the Standard Ford V-8 and 
the De Luxe Ford V-8. They are 
different in appearance, but they 
have the same mechanical excellence 
—the same 112-inch wheelbase. 
People liked our 1937 car so well 
that they bought more of them than 
of any other make. We have im- 
proved on that car in the newly 


styled Standard Ford V-8 for 1938. 





Above, the Standard Ford V-8 Tudor. . . Below, the De Luxe Ford V-8 Fordor 


THE TWO NEW FORD V-8 CARS FOR 1936 


But some folks asked also for a big- 
ger, finer car with the same Ford 
advantages in it. For them, we de- 
signed the new De Luxe Ford V-8. 

The De Luxe Sedans have longer 
bodies with more room, larger lug- 
gage space and finer appointments. 
De Luxe cars are equipped with the 
85-horsepower engine only. They 
give an added measure of motoring 


satisfaction at low Ford prices. 


The Standard is even lower priced 
than the De Luxe. It has pleasant 
new lines and well-tailored interiors. 
It offers again a choice of V-8 engine 

99 


sizes; the powerful **85 


thrifty “60.” 


Two cars, two engines, two price 


or the 


ranges. Whichever you choose, you 
get the same fundamental Ford 
features. Whatever you pay, you get 


a car built soundly to serve well. 
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Mortimer, or anybody else can make the 
union work; and the resistance, within the 
U.A.W.., of such figures as Walter Reuther. 

Reuther dominates Detroit’s huge West 
Side local and through his brother Roy 
wields considerable influence in the big 
General Motors local at Flint, Mich. Last 
week his anti-Martin sniping took a curi- 
ous turn: hardpressed to justify his sup- 
port of the Fisher strike, Walter Reuther 
solemnly informed the press that “paid 
provocateurs” had inspired the sit-down. 
Sickened by the public display of intra- 
union strife, high U.A.W. officials had to 
make a show of investigating the charge, 
but privately they damned a piece of bunk 
designed to draw fire away from those re- 
sponsible for the ill-omened strike. 

This and a related episode point up 
Martin’s precarious position. In their ef- 
forts to solidify control he and his trusted 
lieutenant, Richard Frankensteen, are 
branding the Mortimer-Reuther opposi- 
tion with the same Red label that U.A.W. 
foes have applied to the union as a whole. 
Evidence of these tactics appeared last 
week in a New York Times series by Louis 
Stark, one of the country’s best-informed 
labor reporters. Stark’s story in brief: 
Mortimer, the Reuther brothers, and 
others of their ilk either are Communists 
or follow the “party line.” 

Michigan’s conservative press has known 
and withheld publication of Stark’s facts 
for reasons peculiar to that State’s in- 
volved politics and economics. The Com- 
munist party is a legally recognized entity 
there, and it is difficult to disturb the 
natives with a Red cry. Besides, exposés 





SS 


might invite the boomerang charge of 
“Red-baiting” and arouse sympathy for 
the intended victims. Finally, newspaper 
editors—cold both to the union and to its 
Communist minority—shrink from the 
bloody possibilities of conflict between 
U.A.W. extremists and the State’s strong 
vigilante groups. Such a grave prospect 
would become real if widespread layoffs 
or closures cut into business and intensi- 
fied latent hates. 

Nevertheless, the U.A.W. high command 
is using anti-Red explosives to win its 
organizational objectives. Most important 
of these: the so-far abortive effort to break 
up the Flint and West Side locals into 
smaller units subject to Martin’s leader- 
ship, and to suppress inflammatory publi- 
cations in U.A.W. chapter newspapers. 
Should a showdown come, Martin and 
Frankensteen could command Chrysler, 
Dodge, and Hudson workers’ support— 
barely enough to swing a unionwide vote 
despite opposition of the U.A.W.’s two 
biggest blocs. 

Even that narrow margin depends upon 
the membership’s variable faith in its 
president, and that lies at the root of Mar- 
tin’s woes. To win or hold public esteem, 
and to keep auto makers under agreements, 
he must fight the companies’ battles when 
the U.A.W.’s contractual integrity is at 
stake. And when he does that, he weakens 
the U.A.W.’s constant reminder that only 
a union can offer the worker a measure of 
freedom from the bosses. 


“ Last week Chrysler Corporation an- 
nounced that “prudent management” re- 
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Cloquet, Minn., farmers—before they tackled the lumberjacks 


——— 


quired the layoff of 10,000 men—nearly 
one-fifth of its production forces. That 
night 8,697 of 9,724 workers in Chrysler's 
Dodge division voted “Yes” on a U.AW. 
ballot: “Are you in favor of cutting your 
hours so as to share the hours with your 
fellow workers?” 


4 At Akron, Ohio, sit-downers vacated 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plants; the 
company agreed to curtail further layoffs. 
and Gov. Martin Davey revoked a call 
for troops to oust the strikers. One inei- 
dental result: intensification of the war 
between Davey and the C.L.O., aggravated 
by the C.1.0.’s demand last week that 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
investigate Davey’s activities in the rubber 
strike: “We place the Governor of Ohio 
in the same category as an industrial spy.” 
The NLRB’s Ohio director hemmed and 
hawed—whatever the C.I.0O. might think 
of Davey, he still was Governor of a soy- 
ereign State. 


Within the past year, U.A.W. locals 
have called strikes at Ford Motor Co. as- 
sembly plants in Richmond, Calif., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Boston. So far these blows 
at Henry Ford’s outlying points—rather 
than at his Detroit production centers— 
have resulted in deadfalls. Ford has denied 
bargaining with U.A.W. anywhere. Last 
week the U.A.W. tried again—at St. Louis. 
Pickets ringed the assembly plant serving 
Iowa, Southern Illinois, and Eastern Mis- 
souri. Non-strikers charged through the 
lines; police arrested thirteen pickets—and 
production went ahead. At the week end, 
the U.A.W.’s St. Louis director rallied his 
followers against seeming defeat: “We're 
going to go the limit. It makes no differ- 
ence how far we have to go.” 





Forgotten Farmers 


Two Incidents Serve to Show 


Weakness of Labor Dream 


The 1930 census lists 18,000,000 persons 
employed in industry and 10,400,000 on 
farms. Those and similar totals—more than 
half the vote cast in last year’s national 
elections—have tempted many a politico- 
economic dreamer to envision a worker- 
farmer alliance, supreme at the polls and 
on the picket lines. 

Last week two incidents illustrated why 
the worker and the farmer don’t team up. 


Prices 


Through Michigan towns, housewives 
bore placards denouncing meat prices and 
calling upon members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers to buy less until middle- 
men cut their charges. Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, promptly wired: “Is this an 
invitation to American farmers to take 
similar action against goods produced by 
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The Chicago Daily News depends upon 
the character and appeal of its content to 
attract and hold its family of readers. It does 
not employ prizes, premiums or any other 
artificial stimulants to circulation growth. 
Yet during the last twenty-seven consecu- 
tive months there have been twenty-seven 
gains in circulation. 

The Chicago Daily News simply and 
successfully offers each evening’s editions 
on the basis of their own merit... offers 
columns that always have been clean ... 
presents unbiased foreign news from a 
distinguished staff of correspondents — of 
particular worth in these days of interna- 
tional turbulence and doubt... aims for 
accuracy in its news columns; fairness and 
fearlessness in its editorial expression .. . 
and maintains high advertising standards. 

Families in metropolitan Chicago indi- 
cate that they approve of this pattern of 
newspaper publishing. For The Chicago 
Daily News has greater Home Coverage 
and reaches more Able-to-Buy families 


than any other daily newspaper in Chicago. 
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More 
CHICAGO) DAILY NEWS 


deaderships 


MORE Total Display 
MORE Retail 

MORE Department Store 
MORE Grocery ie 
MORE Automotive 
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portation advertising than any 
other newspaper in Chicago — 


morning, evening or Sunday. 


{First ten months of 1937, Media Records, Inc.} 
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“Welder of Steel,’’ by Alden Brown 
of The Chicago Daily News 
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When people drop 
in; when your 
family is together 
youll never lack 
for fun or hospital- 
ity if you bring out 
one of these popu- 
lar, easy-to-play 
Milton Bradley 
games. Play them 
for fun, money or 
marbles — you'll be sure to fascinate even your most hard-to- 
entertain guests. Be ready for joyful winter evenings at home. 
Why not order these games today ? 


Charlie Chan . . $2.00 


ins 
Thrilling detective mystery | 






game. You gather evidence, | 
solve crimes,score convictions. | 
Large folding board, elaborate | 
counters, etc. 2 to 6 players. i 


Five Star Final . . $2.00 


Sensational newspaper game. 
Reporters cover front page 
news — holdups, night court, 
riots — score scoops. 2 to 6 
players. 





The Big Board . $2.00 


Fast moving game of bankers 
and brokers. Get rich quick, 
or go broke in an hour! Un- 
usual folding board, script 
money, dice, stock, etc, 4 to 
10 players. 

At your Game Dealer, or by mail on receipt of price 
from Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Massachusetts 

(In Canada: Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ont.) 
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Country. Here brilliant sunshine, 
low humidity and mile-high 
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quick recovery. The coupon 
below brings a free illustrated 
booklet that tells the whole story 
of this wonder climate and the 
friendly welcome of this city. 
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C.1.0. union labor?” Union officers were 
shocked: they meant the farmer no harm 
and aimed their meat strike solely at the 
butchers. O’Neal’s reply to this demon- 
strated the truism that high wages entail 
high prices for what the farmer buys, high 
farm prices reduce the worker’s buying 
power: “We cannot endorse your ap- 
proach ... Farm commodity prices are 
20 per cent below 1929, while hourly in- 
dustrial wages are 20 per cent above. The 
surest way to make more jobs for labor is 
to raise farm prices . . .” 


Wages 

Words were not enough at Cloquet, 
Minn. There workers and farmers fought 
with fists, clubs, and knives. 

Cloquet is famous for its cooperative 
stores,. gasoline stations, and many other 
merchandising centers. It also is the site 
of a Berst-Forster Dixfield Co. match 
factory. 

Six weeks ago Minnesota lumberjacks 
demanded a $5 wage raise to $70 per 
month, a 48-hour week, and a closed-shop 
contract for their union. Lumber opera- 
tors closed their camps; in retaliation, the 
lumberjacks barricaded roads leading from 
forests to mills. That move hit the farmers 
—hundreds of them, dependent for Winter 
cash upon pulpwood hauled to the fac- 
tories. Many went hungry; all suffered. 
Last week twenty near Cloquet loaded 
their wagons and set out for town. Some 
500 strikers stopped the haul, beat up the 
farmers, scattered their logs, and drove 
away their horses. 

Finally the ‘jacks relented. First a truce 
and then a settlement which resulted in 
the opening of the roads to Cloquet and 
won a union contract. 





Farm Fight 


Compulsory Quotas Provoke 
Debate in Both Houses 


Before he escaped to Florida fishing 
waters last week, President Roosevelt cau- 
tioned Congress not to spend money on 
the Farm Bill unless it provided taxes to 
pay the bill. He preferred, he told Senate 
leaders, to have them stay within the 
$500,000,000 now budgeted for soil con- 
servation. 

Chairman Marvin Jones, in transmit- 
ting to the House the bill his Agriculture 
Committee drew up, thought his plan could 
be operated for $600,000,000. Kibitzers 
guessed the Senate measure would cost 
about $750,000,000, but from the Sena- 
tors themselves estimates were not forth- 
coming. 

Since neither the House nor the Senate 
draft calls for processing taxes to produce 
Farm Bill revenue, increased costs of the 
new measure, if there are any, must be 
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provided by another committee. That wil 
suit Agriculture Committee members, bp. 
cause few Congressmen expect to become 
heroes at home by boasting about the 
processing-tax bills they wrote. Manufac. 
turers, although they pass off the entire 
tax cost, partly to producers but mainly 
to consumers, have nevertheless waged a 
bitter fight against these levies. Consum. 
ers are against anything that may raise 
the price of bread by a penny a loaf. The 
satisfaction of having got out of some un- 
pleasant business last week made Agricul. 
ture Committee members less restive than 
they might otherwise have been at Repub- 
lican jibes at their “blank check” legisla. 
tion. 

“Cotton Ed” Smith confesses he jis of 
the school of economics which is “cop- 
fused” by efforts to limit production while 
people are in want of more wheat and more 
cotton goods. But as chairman of the Ag- 
riculture group, Smith last week got up 
in the Senate to defend half-heartedly his 
committee’s plan. 

Senator Vandenberg asked how much 
the measure would cost. “Cotton Ed” said 
he did not know. Was it a billion dollars 
or two? 

Smith—My good God! If we had known 
that we should have said so. We do not 
know and you do not know. 

Vandenberg—No, I do not and I am 
trying to find out. 

Smith—Exactly, and when you passed 
the TVA Act and other acts you had in 
them identically the same language. 

Vandenberg—The Senator need not 
shake his gory locks at me. I did not 
pass them. 

McNary—I want a little more informa- 
tion. Are there any estimates as to how 
much is necessary? Is it one dollar or 
fifty billion dollars. 

Smith—We have left that to the appro- 
priations committee. 

Despite such recurring political byplays, 
most Congressmen are in dead earnest 
about getting something done for agri- 
culture. 


The Problem 


Cotton production this year is second 
only to the record 1926 crop; the corn 
yield is a five-year high; wheat acreage is 
at a peak; the 1937 rice crop is the greatest 
in 28 years. 

A turbulent Congress, convened largely 
to perfect a permanent agricultural pro- 
gram, is faced with a commodity market 
almost as unsoothing as itself. Cotton is 
8 cents a pound, half parity price—calcu- 
lated to give the farmer a fair share of 
national income, which he presumably had 
from 1909 to 1914. Corn is now 53 cents, 
against an 85-cent parity. Wheat is selling 
for 87 cents, while its latest parity price is 
cited at $1.17. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
finally completed its draft of farm legisla- 
tion, but by the time orators this week 
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tors privileged to sell all they grow on 
their allotted acreage. The Senate puts a 
penalty of 75 per cent of value on all 
cotton grown on excess-quota acreage. On 
wheat and corn, the House penalty is 15 
cents a bushel; the Senate’s is 50 per cent 
of parity price. 

38—Parity payments are omitted in the 
House bill. To equalize what it presumably 
costs agriculture to keep business pro- 
tected by tariffs and at the same time to 
keep prices of crops low enough for the 
export market, the Senate bill provides 
subsidies of from 15 to 30 per cent of 
parity price, the parity payments increas- 
ing as yields increase above normal, and 
prices decline. 

Unless expenditures far exceed the $500,- 
000,000 now provided by the Revenue Act 
of 1936, parity payments will have to be 
excluded from the final Farm Bill. 
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in regaining the trend of recovery?” Som, 
of the members found more than one thine 
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“most needed.” 


Economic Doctors 
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First question: “Is the 1929-1932 de- ccna 

pression likely to repeat itself at the 1,824 
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L. Willkie, president of Commonwealth & 


Second question: “What is most needed Southern Corp., and Floyd L. Carlisle, 





Short Line: Unconcerned about the current ICC rate hearings is one 
railroad president, Dave Dingler, 72, here at the throttle of the only loco- 
motive on his strictly intrastate Cassville & Exeter. This road, outside 
ICC regulation, easily meets truck competition. Three times a week with 
from one to five borrowed freight cars President Dingler makes a 20-min- 
ute uphill dash from Cassville, Mo., over his 4.6 miles of wobbly track to 
the Frisco’s main line at Exeter. To get home, he releases the brakes and 
coasts backward. Hauling fruit, livestock, wood, and coal, the C. & E. 
reputedly nets Dingler $250 monthly. 
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head of Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York and Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
After lengthy conversations, Mr. Roose- 
yelt announced that “very distinct” prog- 
ress had been made toward solving the 
utilities problem. More meetings, with 
other important executives, are scheduled 
for the near future. 

So ran the news dispatches. The facts, 
however, warranted no such rosy picture. 
For peace negotiations, the Willkie-Car- 
lisle-Roosevelt sessions were singularly one- 
sided. The President didn’t back down an 
inch—in fact, he sought to convince the 
utilities men that their fear of the New 
Deal program is largely a bogy of their 
own making. 

The President himself described what 
went on at his conference with Willkie. He 
presented data to the Commonwealth & 
Southern executive showing that govern- 
ment-owned power plants, built or pro- 
jected, can at best serve only 10 to 20 per 
cent of the country. Moreover, even where 
Federal projects are operating, private 
utilities in the vicinity have continued to 
expand almost in direct ratio to the ex- 
tension of government operations. As an 
example, the President cited the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co., a Commonwealth & 
Southern subsidiary, which enjoyed a 65 
per cent increase in production of current 
between 1933 and 1936 and a rise in gross 
income from $11,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
despite TVA competition. 

Although he gave no ground himself, the 
President won tactical concessions from 
both his callers. Carlisle revealed his com- 
panies will spend $112,000,000 on expan- 
sion the next two years. Willkie announced 
he is willing to accept the President’s “pru- 
dent investment” theory of property valu- 
ation as a basis of rate making. 


Thus, to most utilities men, the talks 
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Three Simple Speed-Feed 
Operations save time, labor 
and money for hundreds of 
businesses. 


1—Insert forms and bring 
to writing position. Com- 
plete typing of forms. 


2— Release typewriter plat- 
en. Carbons are automatic- 
ally removed from written 
formsand interleaved in suc- 
ceeding set of forms. 





3—Turn forward and detach 
typed set of forms. The next 
set accurately aligned, with 
carbons interleaved, is ready 
for typing. 


In speed writing with the 
Egry Speed-Feed carbons 
are automatically inserted . 
and removed—daily output of typed forms increased 
50% or more. Makes every typewriter a billing ma- 
chine without change in typewriter construction or 
operation or interfering with its use as a correspond- 
ence machine. Uses Egry Continuous Forms. Costs 
less than 2c per day for only one year. Literature and 
demonstration on request. Address Dept. NW-124 
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@ Here’s the romance of old Mexico, 
. here’s Sunshine—here’s sport— 
and here are world-famous sights to 
= see: Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
White Sands National Monument, 
the Rio Grande, and high mountains. 
Come this winter, relax, play, get 
back your zest for life! 
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Wide World 
President, 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 


Wendell L. Willkie, 


proved disillusioning. If the President had 
really wanted to extend an olive branch, 
they felt, he might have offered leniency in 
administering the holding-company death 
sentence or given assurance of no more 
Federal grants to subsidize municipal 
power plants. 

The week’s sole reassuring note for 
private utilities came from a White House 
conference with legislative leaders on the 
pending Regional Planning Bill. At that 
meeting the administration indicated it 
would not insist on seven power-producing 
“little TVA’s” but remain satisfied with 
the creation of mere fact-finding agencies 
—to draw up regional programs and make 
recommendations to Congress for putting 
them into effect. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Trends 


Industrial production in October dropped 
to 103 (1923-25=100) according to the 
Federal Reserve Board index—a 7 per cent 
drop from September and from October 
1936 as well. The average for the first eight 
months of the year was 116. Commodity 
prices declined, but the distribution of 
commodities to consumers showed little 
change. 


“| The American Iron and Steel Institute 
estimated steel production this week at 
29.6 per cent of capacity. October’s output 
averaged 59 per cent. 


| The Association of American Railroads 
reported that freight-car loadings dropped 
6.1 per cent from last week and 18.0 per 
cent from the same week of 1936. All 
classes of commodities, except grain and 
grain products, decreased. Miscellaneous 


carloadings fell to the lowest point in more 
than two years. 


{ Residential building permits in October 
were 16 per cent below September, accord- 
ing to Secretary of Labor Perkins. In non- 
residential buildings there was a “pro- 
nounced” increase. The total for both resi- 
dential and nonresidential is 4 per cent un- 
der September and 5 per cent below a 
year ago. 


Ford: ‘The Pause’ 


“The stock market has no more real 
effect on American business than the re- 
sults of a dog race in California,” said 
Henry Ford last week. He explained our 
money system “has got us twisted into 
producing things to buy dollars with, when 
what we need is a money system that will 
produce dollars to buy goods with. Under 
the present system the tail wags the dog.” 
He called the present slowdown “the pause 
before another climb.” 


Tax Collections 


The government collected $85,000,000 
more taxes this October than in the same 
month last year. Gains in other classifica- 
tions offset losses in stamp, capital-stock, 
and excess-profit tax collections, resulting 
from business conditions. 


Employment 


For October, Secretary of Labor Perkins 
reports a decline from September of 80,000 
employed. Yet weekly pay rolls increased 
(by $4,200,000) largely as result of more 
holidays in September. Comparing October 
with the same month a year ago, the La- 
bor Department sees a rise in employment 
this year of 600,000 persons and a pay- 
roll increase of almost $43,400,000. 


Stock Exchange Gallery 


Next Spring the Museum of the City of 
New York will open an exhibit tracing the 
growth of the New York Stock Excliange 
from its start as an open-air street market, 
dealing principally in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, to its present-day compli- 
cated structure. A recent $50,000 gift will 
be used to assemble miniature groups and 
pictorial and documentary material, em- 
phasizing the exchange’s role in the com- 
mercial and financial development of the 
country. 


TVA and Fish 


TVA dams are converting the Tennessee 
River from a “winding stream” into a 
“series of still-water pools” (each miles in 
extent) and will harm many forms of 
aquatic life, warns the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies. The Tennessee’s mussels—which an- 
nually provide 5,000,000 pounds of shells 
for buttons—will vanish, deprived of the 
necessary sandy beds and good circulation 
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Henry Ford 


of water. Bottom-feeding fish (carp, cat- 
fish, sturgeon) will lose their feeding areas 
as silt, accumulating in the newly formed 
lakes, kills underwater vegetation and in- 
sects. All spawning grounds on the margins 
of these vast dammed-up reservoirs will be 
destroyed by the inevitable rapid changes 
of water level. 

Though TVA had agreed to build a 
28-acre fish hatchery, it reluctantly built 
one of only 6 acres. But since TVA’s con- 
servation function is being stressed at the 
Chattanooga trial (where private utilities 
are contesting the government’s right to 
compete in electric-power production) and 
by the administration, TVA authorities 
are now more anxious to cooperate. Early 
in November they conferred with conser- 
vation experts on a program to develop the 
Tennessee Valley’s wild life. Last week a 
Bureau of Fisheries member recalled they 
had not been consulted in 1933 before the 
TVA construction went ahead: “It will 
now cost considerably more to do the fish- 
conservation work.” 
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Thought for Strategists: 
U.S. Establishes Planes Base 
in Alaskan Port 


A tiny cluster of gray sheds, a pair or 
so of unpretentious hangars, a wide ramp 
of wood or concrete leading down into the 
water—along the American coastline the 
navy has a dozen such minor air bases 
that don’t bother even the yacht clubs 
next door. Yet last week, after Washing- 
ton admitted the recent completion of 
just another such establishment, a protest 
could be expected from halfway round 
the world. 
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The trouble is that the navy’s newest 
base is not in the United States but on lit- 
tle Japonsky Island in the harbor off Sitka, 
Alaska. There the navy has sent a half- 
dozen big patrol bombers with instructions 
first to study flying along the Alaskan 
coast, then to survey the Aleutian Islands 
for potential air bases. And from the Aleu- 
tians—any Japanese air expert can figure 
—the planes already at Sitka could easily 
fly to Tokyo with full bomb racks. 

Even soft-pedal operators admit the 
navy’s quiet move is one of our most ag- 
gressive defense measures in recent history 
—especially since the War Department 
was recently turned down on a plan to 
build a huge airfield in the Yukon Valley. 
The State Department thought Japanese 
protests on that project worth heeding. 














Both Flying Mussolinis 
Do Their Bit for Father With 
More or Less Success 


Both of the Duce’s aviator sons did him 
proud last week. Vittorio, just back from 
the United States, brought out a book for 
the inspiration of all Fascist youth, “Fly- 
ing over Ethiopian Mountain Ranges.” As 
a 20-year-old Second Lieutenant in the 
Italian Air Service he had served seven 
months with a bombing squadron against 
Haile Selassie’s wingless tribesmen. It had 
been to Vittorio a period of “magnificent 
sport.” “I remember that one group of 
horsemen gave me the impression of a 
budding rose as the bombs fell in their 
midst. It was exceptionally good fun . . 
The bombing of Adowa failed to give us 
any satisfaction, owing to the fact that 
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there were only small huts, which flattened 
out without raising smoke or flames as one 
would see in an American film.” 

Bruno, lately returned from a Majorca 
base after two months’ service against 
loyalist Spain, found sport in a more peace- 
ful field. He and Col. Attilio Biseo, his 
constant companion and flight instructor, 
had mechanics load a big Savoia Marchetti 
transport bomber with 1,102 pounds (500 
kilograms) of weight bags. With motors 
roaring their perfect grooming, the two 
lifted off the airport and circled for alti- 
tude. Then, as official observers clocked 
their speed, they swung off over a care- 
fully marked and measured course. Two 
and a half hours later they were back, 
beaming under a shower of ecstatic con- 
gratulations. By covering 621.37 miles 
(1,000 kilometers) at an average speed of 
267.58 miles per hour they had broken 
three official international speed records.* 

Thirty-five minutes after the Rome 
radio station spread the news of Bruno’s 
achievements, a news broadcaster from 
Berlin read a similar bulletin. That same 
day the Heinkel airplane works’ chief 
pilot had gone up in a_twin-motored 
bomber to try its speed. It had carried 
1,000 kilograms over an officially observed 
1,000-kilometer course. It also had broken 
all previous records. But the Heinkel had 
averaged 313.24 miles per hour—more than 
45 miles an hour faster than Bruno had 
flown. 
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*Young Mussolini broke the record set by 
other planes carrying 500 kilograms. Because, 
with a heavier load, he nevertheless was able 
to fly faster than previous record-setters who 
had carried lighter burdens, he also established 
his claim to the record for planes carrying 200 
and 100 kilos. 








International 


Launching: The Glenn L. Martin Co., builders of the China Clipper, 
flight-tested another great flying boat over Baltimore last week. A much 
larger wing, bigger engines, and wing flaps (which the China Clipper 
doesn’t have) give the new ship 7,000 pounds more payload. It is des- 


tined for Soviet Russia. 
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IT’S FOR THE FAMILY! 


—- REMINGTON NOISELESS PORT- 
ABLE. And how the family will enjoy it 
Christmas morning—and for years tocome. 
Its quiet voice never disturbs. For the 
Youngsters, a proven help to better marks 
in their school work. For Mother, a wel- 
come aid in all her writing. For Dad, ex- 
tremely useful in his personal and business 
correspondence. 

This year, delight all the family without 
embarrassing your pocketbook. Remington 
Rand’s famous 10c a day plan makes pur- 
chase easy and convenient. See the com- 
plete Remington line—7 models, $39.50 up 
—at your Remington Dealer's. Arrange 
with him to have a Remington Portable 
for Christmas. Or, if you prefer, mail the 
coupon to 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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of Portable Typewriters 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Tale Spinning 


The distinguished judges of the 
O.Henry Memorial Award have just given 
the first prize for the year to Stephen 
Vincent Benét for his superb modern vari- 
ant of the traditional tall tale, “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster.” They will be ignor- 
ing their obvious duty if they fail, next 
year, to award it to an even more superla- 
tive specimen of the same genre—the tall 
tale that the current downward trend in 
business and security prices is the result 
of a “plot” to discredit the New Deal. 

This yarn has taken the country by 
storm in the past two weeks. When I left 
the industrial East it was ringing in my 
ears. I heard it in the Middle West—in 
Cieveland and Chicago. It was my first 
greeting when I got off the train in Cali- 
fornia. And, within the fortnight, the story 
was twice given indirect official encourage- 
ment—once when the FTC was asked to 
find out whether monopolistic business 
practices were responsible for the exces- 
sively high prices which contributed to the 
slump and again when the SEC sought to 
pin the responsibility for market condi- 
tions on the Stock Exchange. 

The basic elements in a Baron Munchau- 
sen story, the textbooks tell us, are wild 
implausibility, extravagant humor and 
complete absurdity. My candidate for the 
prize of the year meets all tests. On the 
score of humor, it assumes that there is a 
community of interest among businessmen 
generally and between businessmen and 
financiers; that Mr. Ford and Mr. Sloan, 
for example, are not competitors, and that 
the interests of Mr. Sheaffer, manufacturer 
of fountain pens in Iowa, coincide with 
those of Lazard Freres, international bank- 
ers. 

On the score of implausibility, it im- 
plies that those whose chief characteristic 
is selfishness—or so we have been told 
during the past four years—have forgot- 
ten their own interests to the extent of 
sacrificing some thirty billion dollars of 
their security values for the sake of em- 
barrassing a President whose policies they 
disapprove. It supposes that businessmen 
are delighted that industrial output will, 
by this month, have fallen 25 per cent 
since March. It pictures the steelmen en- 
chanted by the news that their plants are 
operating at 31 per cent of capacity—the 
lowest point since December 1934; ma- 
chine-tool men crowing over indexes show- 
ing a 27.8 per cent drop in orders since 
September; railroad men glorying in re- 
ports that freight-car loadings are off 17 


per cent since the last week in September; 
and automobile manufacturers dancing on 
the streets of Detroit because current sales 
warranted the production of 21,700 cars 
less in the week ended November 27 than 
the previous week. 

On the score of absurdity, the tale as- 
sumes lack of political foresight so com- 
plete that any amateur could recognize it. 
A depression now, unless it is a major de- 
pression, will end by next summer, and 
things will be on the upgrade by autumn. 
This will give the Democrats an advan- 
tage in Congressional elections, with re- 
sults which will probably be interpreted as 
a Roosevelt mandate for continued reform 
and a third-term candidacy. If business- 
men could or would cause a depression, 
then, would they not have saved it for 
the summer of 1938 or for 1940? 

The “conspiracy” story also assumes the 
absence of any more likely explanation for 
the recession. It asks us to disregard the 
overbuying in anticipation of labor diffi- 
culties and rising costs which character- 
ized the first half of 1937. We must forget 
all statistical indications that the margin 
of business profit was steadily decreasing 
in the year to July 1, 1931. We must close 
our eyes to the fact that reduced volume 
of sales follows materially increased prices 
as inevitably as night follows day. We 
must believe that nothing the Adminis- 
tration has said or done has made the 
investor, big or small, shrink from long- 
time risks. 

In the absence of proof that one solitary 
businessman, banker or broker voluntarily 
courted bankruptcy by reason of his 
hatred for the Administration, I believe 
that this newest addition to the national 
folklore stands head and shoulders over 
the story of Daniel Webster’s outtalking 
the devil. Always providing, of course, that 
it’s tall tales the O.Henry judges are after, 
next year. 





Wages and Hours 


acne have come over the face of 
things since the Black-Connery Bill for 
the regulation of wages and hours was in- 
troduced last spring. The A.F. of L. has 
withdrawn its support. Organized agricul- 
ture has been fighting quietly, but effec- 
tively, against the bill. Mr. Connery is 
dead. Mr. Black has been elevated. Con- 
gress is reasserting its prerogatives. And 
business is suffering a recession unique in 
its velocity. All this means that no wages 
and hours legislation, regardless of its 





form, is likely to emerge from the special] 
session. 

Yet it seems to me that we ought not 
postpone the experimental stages of Fed. 
eral regulation of wages and hours indef. 
nitely. While it is true that we may further 
discourage the investing spirit by setting 
up the elaborate machinery blueprinted jn 
the original bill, nevertheless it is also true 
that to do nothing at all will simply build 
up pressure for dangerously ambitious and 
extreme forms of regulation. Between the 
extremes of laissez faire and bureaucratic 
control is a wide ground into which we 
have already entered irrevocably. The 
question is not “shall we enter,” but “how” 
and “when” shall we adventure further. 

The logical starting point is regulation 
of those wages which everybody concedes 
are substandard. Not all industries and 
not all regions have these abnormally low 
rates. But to correct or eliminate the 
small percentage which exists would be a 
sizable step forward, reassuring the re- 
mainder of employers and wage earners 
that they would never be undercut by 
wages below a certain point. 

Let us admit, before we begin, of course, 
that the people whose wages are declared 
substandard will not necessarily get higher 
pay for the jobs they are doing, or quickly 
find other work in the same or in any other 
industry. The chances are pretty good that 
the government will have to undertake the 
permanent support of the great majority 
of them, who will be unable to find work 
anywhere at standard wages. That we must 
frankly face as the cost of such legislation. 

We must recognize, too, that a wages and 
hours bill will inevitably bear more heavily 
upon the South than upon the North, 
whether or not it provides for differentials 
by region. And it will just as inevitably 
cause upheavals in the economy of the 
nation as a whole. Obsolescent lines of in- 
dustry will be speeded to oblivion. Infant 
industries which cannot make the grade 
will be discouraged. Some processors of the 
older commodities will be forced to go out 
of business and make way for the manu- 
facturers of higher-priced substitutes for 
natural products. Yet if the wage stand- 
¢.ds set by law are not so high to begin 
with that they throw an unbearable bur- 
den of social readjustment upon an already 
badly strained government, then we may 
make a useful beginning in conserving our 
human resources. 

No doubt we ought to put out the blaze 
that is licking at our industrial house be- 
fore we sit down and plan to add new 
wings to the threatened premises. This 
means that Congress is justified in recog- 
nizing that tax relief, housing aid and 
utility peace should come ahead of wages 
and hours legisiation at the moment. But 
it certainly does not mean that the desire 
for innovation is so weak that we will be 
able to ignore it when we have dealt with 
more pressing demands. 
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D ...is for discriminating drinkers, who have always de- 
manded the quality of dryness—lack of sweetness—in their cham- 
pagne, their sherry, and their cocktails, too. And it’s this same 
quality of dryness that so appeals to them in Paul Jones Whiskey. 











az for the real time-honored, old-fashioned distilling 
method we’ve used for over 72 years in making this noble 
American whiskey. That’s what gives Paul Jones its robust, 
old-time flavor. 











Y. ..is for you, who'll like Paul Jones—not only for its keen, 
brisk dryness—but for the many other admirable qualities that 
have made it famous as “A Gentleman’s Whiskey” since 1865! 
And gentlemen, every drop is whiskey. 








90 proof. A blend of straight whiskies—and that means ALL whiskey. Made by Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 














Joan Crawford 


takes time out from 
her part in M-G-M's 
“Mannequin” to play 
the part of Mrs. Santa 
Claus..JoanCrawford 
has smoked Luckies 
for eight years, has 
been kind enough to 
tell us: “They always 
stay on good terms 
with my throat.” 


Tobaccoland’s Finest Gift 


In this season of joyful giving, when you 
offer friends the ever-welcome gift of ciga- 
rettes, remember two facts... 

First, that among independent tobacco 
men, Lucky Strike has twice as many exclu- 
sive smokers as all other brands combined. 

Second, that Lucky Strike not only offers 
the finest tobacco butalsothe throat protec- 


tion of the exclusive process ‘It’s Toasted”. 


With men who know tobacco best... 


It’s Luckies—2 to 1 





